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Victory 


Round by round we climb life’s mountain, 
Year by year we near the crest. 

Now we scan ravines and valleys, 
Now we view the sun-lit West. 


Wearied, falt’ring, footsteps lagging— 
Then the sunshine faith renews; 

Hope retells of visions glorious, 
Distant scenes and home-land views. 


Soon the mountain heights transcending, 
Soon life’s journey will be done; 

Faith and hope and love triumphant— 
Lo, the crown of life is won! 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 
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THE REV. JACOB F. SNYDER a4 
Age 99 Ordained 1864 Ke 
(This beloved patriarch hopes to celebrate VG 


his 100th birthday anniversary Mar. 24, 1934) 


A Prayer 


Our Father God, we remember before Thee with grateful 
hearts the veterans in Thy service who gave themselves joy- 
ously to the manifold tasks of the Christian ministry and did 
with their might what their hands found to do. Vouchsafe to 
these aged servants of Christ and to the silver-haired widows 
of ministers the unfailing comfort of Thy grace, and lead them 
into ever-deepening spiritual joy and peace. Give to all Thy 
people a profounder sense of thankfulness for the sacrificial 
lives of these dear friends who are facing the sunset years, and 
inspire us to pay as fully as we may the sacred debt we owe 
them for their patience of faith and labors of love. May their 
remaining days on earth be rich with the consciousness of Thy 
presence, as they rest in the everlasting arms of Thy ceaseless THE REV. JOHN H. ALBRIGHT 
care. We ask it for Jesus’ sake. Amen. —P. Ss. L. Age 75 Ordained 1885 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY 


My readers will remember that about a 


year ago I called attention to a remark- 
able book edited by Professor Vergilius 
Ferm, called “Contemporary American 
Theology.” It attracted wide attention be- 


cause of its unique approach to the sub- 
ject. Dr, Ferm persuaded twelve of the 
most outstanding theologians of the coun- 


try to write not only of their theological 
point of view but how they came by it, 


by what processes of growth they had ar- 
rived at it, The result was twelve of the 
most interesting and illuminating theologi- 
cal autobiographies of recent years. In 
some cases they were spiritual autobiogra- 
phies as well as theological. Perhaps some 
of my readers will recall that I asked: 
How could twelve men, pondering the same 
problems, reared in the same faith, come 
to such divergent conclusions? Really, 
Shirley Jackson Case and J. Gresham 
Machen hold not only two utterly variant 
theologies but two different religions. It 
proved so interesting a book, with its chap- 


ters by Doctors Scott, Case, Knudson, Wie- 
man, Brightman, Macintosh, Jones, Garri- 


son, Machen, Bacon, Horton and Buckham 
that a second series seemed to be called 
for, and “Contemporary American Theol- 
ogy” (Second Series) has just come from 
the Round Table Press and has at once 
been made the selection of the Religious 
Book Club for August. The eleven writers 
in the second volume are just as eminent 
in the field of theology as were those in the 
first series and perhaps the autobiographi- 
cal element is even more pronounced, which 
of course adds to the charm of the book. 
The scholars who have given us their the- 
ological history and present opinions here 
are Edward Scribner Ames, John Baillie, 
William Adams Brown, Eugene W. Lyman, 
Shailer Mathews, D, A. McGregor, Frank 
C. Porter, Harris Franklin Rall, William L. 
Sullivan, Luther A. Weigle, and William 
Kelley Wright, 

Naturally one cannot examine each one 
of these 11 theological autobiographies 
separately in a short review, especially 
where each one of them differs so marked- 
ly from all the others and where each 
one raises points to which one would like 
to give some attention and which raise 
certain questions as to whether the posi- 
tion arrived at by the author can really 
be ealled “Christian,” Thus in the very 
first chapter of the book Professor Ames 
tells us that the only part of the Apostles’ 
Creed that he would care to subscribe to 
are the statements of fact and of experience. 
“These are contained in the declaration 
that Jesus Christ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. 
One may also believe in the communion 
of saints and in the forgiveness of sins, 
though even here one must reserve his own 
interpretation. All the rest are assertions 
beyond the realm of verifiable fact.” Pro- 
fessor Ames cannot subscribe to the belief 


Jesus Christ as His Son in any 
distinctive sense, in the Incarnation, in the 
Resurrection or in the immortality of the 
soul, These are all “assertions beyond the 
realm of verifiable fact.” But these are 
the facts on which the whole structure of 
Christianity has been reared, and these 
facts make traditional Christianity. Of 
course one can build up a religion out of 


in God, in 


THE REV. FRANK W. SMITH 


Often affectionately referred to as 
“the Bishop of Monroe County,” this 
faithful and well-beloved pastor of 
our Church celebrates this month 
the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the Holy Ministry. Few 
men in. our fellowship are more 
highly regarded by those who know 
of his fruitful service in a rural 
field for a half century, and many 
will join in sincerest felicitations to 
this genial and devoted man of God. 


experience of social relationships—which 
is what Dr, Ames asks us to do—but is it 
quite fair to call a religion “Christian” 
which ignores the revelation contained in 
the New Testament and brushes aside the 
Christian experience of the ages? Others of 
our authors raise questions calling for com- 
ment, but we must content ourselves with 
this one example. There is only one other 
theology in the volume where one would 
raise the same question: Can it be called 
Christian? It is that held by Dr. William 
L. Sullivan of the Germantown Unitarian 
Chureh, Philadelphia, He realizes that 


A Christian Liberal 


GusTAv R. PoETTER 


some will not call it Christian. Yet he- 
does pay high tribute to Christ as the link 
between the soul of man and God and 
says: “As manifestly as we are sent here 
to carry on a spiritual strife toward im- 
mortal issues, so manifestly was Jesus of 
Nazareth sent here to be the leader of 
mankind in the transfiguration of the 
world.” Dr. Sullivan’s story is of peculiar 
interest since it is the story of passage 
from the Roman Catholic Church to the 
Unitarian. We have had so many accounts 
of passage from Protestantism to Roman 
Catholicism that it is interesting to read 
one where a distinguished Catholic profes- 
sor and preacher is driven by an inner urge 
to find religious and intellectual satisfae- 
tion in more liberal spheres, 


Some of the confessions are fairly ortho- 
dox, yet all of them raise the problem of 
where Protestantism is moving in what is, 
after all, the fundamental question in the- 
ology, if not in religion itself, namely: 
Where is the seat of authority in religion? 


For the great Catholic communions — 
Roman, Greek and Anglican—it is in the 
Church, Protestantism has apparently 


abandoned this conception of authority for 
good. Only one of the 23 writers of these 
two volumes claim that the seat of author- 
ity for him is in the Chureh, The con- 
servative Protestant still finds the seat of 
authority in the Scriptures; but, with the 
exception of the Fundamentalists, even the 
conservative Protestants are preferring to 
say that the ultimate authority is the 
Christ of the Scriptures rather than the 
books of the Old Testament or the New. 
But the thing that emerges from the ¢are- 
ful reading of these theologians is the 
increasing emphasis upon experience as the 
seat of authority. To be sure, most of the 
theologians would say that it is the collec- 
tive religious and spiritual experience, and 
that one can trust experience more fully, 
as historically it has always confirmed the 
truth of the Scriptures and the experience 
of the saints has practically been one in 
all ages, The theologians differ, but the 
saints agree. (Remember the words of 
Dean Inge: “The saints do not contradict 
each other. They all tell the same story. 
They claim to have had glimpses of the 
land that is very far off, and they prove 
that they have been there by bringing back 
perfectly consistent and harmonious re- 
ports of it.) If one can judge by these 
23 chapters it is in this directios that 
Protestantism is rapidly moving and it 
looks as though, in time, we should have 
but two seats of authority in religion: 
the Catholie one, the Church; and the 
Protestant, experience, In my own mind, 
if the question of reunion between the 
Catholie and Protestant divisions of Chris- 
tendom ever really came to be discussed 
seriously, it is here the great chasm would 
be found, not in questions of sacraments 
or orders, but of the seat of authority in 
the Christian faith, 
Frederick Lynch. 


“For if I have a liberal share of Chesst s sufferings, through Christ I have a liberal share of comfort. too.’ 


Paul is making no theoretical declara- 
tion in these wonderful words. He is not 
quoting from a book for elass-room in- 
struction. No; Paul is talking out of the 
depths of his life in Jesus Christ, the 
actual experience of his spiritual relations 


And that is the best way. 
We cannot ignore it. We must hear and 
heed it. And what is it all about? To 
have a liberal share of comfort through 
Christ depends on having a liberal share 
of Christ’s sufferings. That is not such 


with. his Lord. 


—2 Cor. 1:5 ( Coodspaatin 


popular gospel. Most of us prefer another 
way, if it were possible, to have a liberal 
share of comfort through Christ, rather 
than to*have it through “a liberal share 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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GIVING RELIGION ITS DUE 


We recently noted the statement of President Athearn of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, to the effect that hence- 
forth the College of Religion in that institution will parallel 
the College of Liberal Arts. He claims that science has 
“usurped the center of the college curriculum,” while a 
Christian College “ought to place religion at the heart of its 
program.” Dr. J. D. Rankin, writing about this new de- 
parture at Butler, says: ‘“‘President Athearn believes that 
the students have not regarded religion as on a par with 
scientific and historical studies, and that the only way to 
correct this attitude is to make religion intellectually re- 
spectable. The new program is quite revolutionary and will 
be watched very closely. Some educators have sneered at 
the movement, saying it would make a ‘Sunday School’ of 
Butler; others have suggested that religion might be 
diluted; while others claim that this program will be the 
salvation of the Christian College.” 


Well, we cannot help saying that the idea looks very good 
indeed to us. With men like our own Dr. Homrighausen 
in the Department of Religion at Butler, we need not fear 
any serious dilution of religion. We are persuaded that 
religion has had a back seat at some professedly Christian 
institutions quite long enough; perhaps that is one of the 
chief reasons we are now suffering from such a paralyzing 
spiritual slump in America. Is it not high time to turn about 
face? 


In the Theological Magazine, published by the Evangeli- 
cal Synod of North America, to which reference is made 
in another editorial, Dr. Susott says: “It is never easy to 
develop the necessary God-consciousness, yet that is the 
one essential task that faces the faithful denominational 
college. Everything else can be taught as well or better in 
the State-supported university. The emphasis of the (de- 
nominational) college must be placed upon that thing which 
the State university cannot give. Only so can it expect the 
support of the people, only so can it attract a desirable 
student body, only so can it make its own contribution to 
the cause of education, only so can it further the denomina- 
tional life, only so can it advance the cause of Christianity 
through which it was called into being and to which it owes 


its existence.’ And if this is not true, how are you going 
to refute it? 

Is it not the clear duty of the Church to see to it that 
the institutions under her care provide a training that is 
truly Christian in essence and effect? This will not come 
about miraculously, without our partnership. In his brief 
but rewarding article in the Christian Century of Sept. 13, 
Dr. Wm. F. Kosman discusses the perilous tendency to 
“leave it to God,” without the willingness on our part to 
share with Him actively and sacrificially in His redemptive 
work. “‘We can stand idly by,” he says, “while our young 
people at college are played upon by secularizing and ma- 
terialistic influences, insisting that we can do nothing to 
create spiritual discipline in their lives, and that only God 
can do it; but such a course will result in their coming home 
to us pagans and agnostics.” 

Dee ame: 


NEEDED: AN S. R. A. 


If nothing succeeds like success, may it not be true also 
that nothing fails like failure? When things begin to slip, 
we allow fear to possess us, and fear is the forerunner of 
failure. The secret of the N. R. A. is to change the psy- 
chology of defeatism into victory through a widespread 
wholesome social change. Why not, as has been suggested, 
an “S, R. A.” to go along with the N. R. A.?—a Spiritual 
Recovery Act to begin right here in our own Church and 
turn the tide towards spiritual victory! Shall it be said, 
“WE DO OUR PART?” 

Purp E. DEitz. 
* * * 


THE REVOLT AGAINST LAW 


It has been said that nothing is more characteristic of 
our time than the revolution against all restrictions or limi- 
tations upon personal conduct. All prohibitory rules and 
laws are now regarded as an invasion of personal liberty 
and, therefore, both unjust and offensive. To be sure, we 
must believe that this attitude is only a case of temporary 
aberration, a sort of “mass hysteria’ which is quite illogical, 
well-nigh inexplicable, but none the less dangerous. 

It is heartening to note the reply of the well-known 
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scientist, Dr. A. E. Wiggam, to the question, “Can mental 
and spiritual freedom be achieved in modern life without 
rebellion against social codes and restrictions?” He replies 
as follows: “Real freedom can be achieved only amid the 
conflicts of life. A man on a desert island could not 
achieve real freedom because there are no conflicts, no op- 
posing ideals, no choice of goals. When Palissy, inventor 
of the famous pottery, was condemned to death for his 
religion, King Henry of France said, ‘I pity you and would 
like to set you free, but I am constrained by my enemies.’ 
‘It is | who pity you,’ replied the unconquerable old man, 
‘for [ am already free because I know how to die. This is 
the only freedom there is, the freedom of self-mastery and 
fidelity to ideals amidst the bondage of circumstance.” 

A wise mother related the other day that her daughter, 
returning from her summer vacation, came to her and said: 

“Mother, I want to thank you for the restrictions you 
always put upon me, in telling me some things you ex- 
pected me to do and other things to which you seriously 
objected because you had my welfare at heart.” Her 
mother expressed surprise at this attitude, because she 
knew that her attempts at discipline had heretofore been 
rather seriously resented. “Why,” she said, “do you thank 
me now for the restrictions I put upon you?” The daughter 
replied: ‘“Because I have been spending the summer with 
some girls who have always been allowed to do exactly as 
they pleased, and they were the most unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable people I have ever met.” 


When Americans return to their senses, as we hope and 
believe our people will do, it will come again to be generally 
recognized that the giving up of individual rights and claims 
for the common good is the hall-mark of nobility, and that 
there can be no worthy manhood or womanhood without 
such discipline of self. Probably the most useful thing 
about the NRA is that it is causing so many Americans 
who up-to-date conducted their business on the platform, 
“We do as we please,” to sign on the dotted line and 
promise henceforth to play the game together. Of course, 
it remains to be seen how much of this is genuine, and how 
much of it is hypocritical. The revolt against law has been 
so far-reaching that we can scarcely expect to recover from 
it overnight. 

* * * 


AN INTERESTING THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 


One of the journalistic casualties in the history of our 
Church, which some of us have deeply lamented, was the 
demise of the Reformed Church Review, a theological 
quarterly which, through a large part of its history, ranked 
exceedingly high, and of which it can truthfully be claimed 
that it helped in no small degree to make the history of 
American Protestantism as well as to interpret it. The 
Review, alas, fell upon evil days in the post-war era of the 
“go-getter,” when only a few hundred choice souls re- 
mained to appreciate its superior virtues and to afford 
material sustenance; and it went, for a time at least, into 
total eclipse. It has always seemed like a stain on our 
escutcheon that we allowed so important an organ of our 
denominationl life to become “‘the victim of suspended ani- 
mation.” 


We were moved to these reflections by the fact that we 
have just been privileged to read the September number of 
the Theological Magazine of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America. This is a bi-monthly of 80 pages, pub- 
lished by the Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., at 
$2.00 per annum, and edited by Dr. H. Kamphausen of 
Cleveland, O. The next issue will complete Volume 61, 
which shows that the magazine has been sustained for at 
least two generations. This, in itself, must be a source of 
real gratification to our good friends in our sister com- 
munion. 


The current number contains six thoughtful articles (of 
which two are in the German language), besides editorials, 
book reviews, and a department called, “The Christian 
World.” The opening article by Prof. Robert C. Stanger, 
of Elmhurst College, is an able and timely discussion of 
“The Meaning of Belief in God for the Life of Today.” 
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Other topics discussed are: ‘“The Denominational College,” 
by A. S. Susott; “Missionary Strategy,’ by Dr. A. Stueler ; 
“Instruction for Confirmation,” by the editor; “The Chris- 
tian and the Commonwealth,” by Prof. Gruetzmacher ; and 
“Thoughts on ‘Faust’ ,” by Dr. Schieler. 


We are moved to express our felicitations to our brethren 
in the Evangelical Synod. We are glad that they have such 
an excellent Theological Magazine, and we see no good 
reason why, after the merger is effected, it should not be 
made an organ of the United Church. Meanwhile we would 
suggest to such pastors and thoughtful laymen in our fel- 
lowship as find it possible to do so, that it would be a good 
idea to subscribe for this journal and become acquainted as 
soon as possible with the point of view so interestingly pre- 
sented in its pages. We believe such readers would feel 
right at home in studying this Theological Magazine, and 
the sooner we appreciate one another’s point of view the 
better it will be for all concerned. 


* * xX 


AN INSPIRING EXAMPLE 


Every Church paper in the land ought to broadcast the 
announcement made by Mr. Wilfred W. Fry, President of 
the nationally known advertising agency of N. W. Ayer 
and Son, Inc. This firm has canceled its advertising con- 
tract with Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., because the com- 
pany will sell beer and whisky after repeal. In a straight- 
forward business statement, Mr. Fry declares that to 
handle the advertising of a liquor-selling firm would put his 
agency “in the position of making alcohol attractive to the 
youth of this country,” which would be “for us an impossi- 
ble situation.” Leaving out the moral question in repeal, 
Mr. Fry can see no “happy result in the return of liquor” 
from a purely business standpoint, for “it will divert an 
important share of America’s mass purchasing power from 
essential commodities.” Admitting that repeal will bring 
millions into Federal, State and local treasuries, he points 
out that ‘this contribution in the main will be made by that 
class of the public which can least afford it.” All this con- 
firms the statements made by Dr. T. M. Balliet in his 
illuminating article in the MESSENGER of Aug. 24. It is no 
wonder that few of our daily papers, already loaded with 
liquor “ads,” even referred to this important declaration of 
the Ayer Company. “The liquor business has not changed,” 
concludes Mr. Fry. “When the 36th State has been lined 
up, it will be run by the same old crowd in the same old 
way.’ Thank God for such honest men in the business 
world! 
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“IF CHRIST IS MINE, THEN ALL IS MINE” 


Our Memory Hymn for October may be called “The 
Christian’s Declaration of Faith.” It is interesting to note 
that this hymn was written in the year 1776, the year of 
our Nation’s Declaration of Independence. The author 
was a minister of the English Baptist Church. He was born 
at Warwickshire, Jan. 23, 1717, and ordained in 1743, be- 
coming the pastor of a small Baptist Church at Bourton. 
Later he received an urgent call to a Church in London, 
He declined the: call and remained at Bourton 52 years, 
until his death. It was his frequent custom to write a 
hymn to be sung after his morning sermon. In 1818 a 
volume of his hymns, over 800 in number, was published. 
In the original form the first line of this hymn read, 


“Tf God is mine, then present things 
And things to come are mine.” 


Other changes were made in the hymn, making it a more 
positive declaration of faith in Jesus Christ as Comforter 
and Friend. Its personal note, its simplicity and directness, 
combine to remind us of the favorite hymn of our own 
Reformed Church, Harbaugh’s “Jesus, I Live to Thee.’, 
It brings home to us also the great line of Charles Wesley, 
“Thou, O Christ, art all I want.” 


As we memorize this hymn, let us make it our individual 
declaration of faith and assurance. The writer of the tune 
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to which our Memory Hymn is set was John Bacchus 
Dykes, a noted clergyman of the Church of England, a 
composer of much Church music and of many familiar 
hymn tunes. PiseVEs 5) 


* * * 


IS AMERICA IMPROVING? 


Mr. Walter Duranty, a good American and one of our 
ablest newspaper correspondents, sends the following dis- 
patch from Moscow: “There is no organized crime in 
Moscow nor commercialized vice—no racketeering, no kid- 
naping, no speak-easies, gambling hells nor brothels.” Re- 
ferring to this dispatch, the eminent journalist, Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, writes: “All of the things that do not exist in 
Moscow do exist in our ‘higher civilization.” How do you 
explain it?” Then Mr. Brisbane goes on to give this with- 
ering comment: “An Associated Press report from Copen- 
hagen says that Colonel Lindbergh plans ‘to buy a house 
near Copenhagen in which to live during flying seasons.’ 
Perhaps he has in mind finding a home for his remaining 
child in a country with a government strong enough to dis- 
courage kidnaping. Ours is the only country in the world 
in which kidnaping, blackmailing, racketeering, gangsterism 
and bootlegging have all been established as profitable and 
fairly safe industries. After losing one child under horri- 
ble circumstances, Colonel Lindbergh could not be criticized 
if he decided to find a safe residence for the other child.” 


Is America giving signs of improvement? Well, some 
will tell us that all our troubles will be over as soon as Pro- 
hibition has been repealed. It looks as if they would have 
a chance to prove:this quite soon. It is interesting to note 
that Federal Judge Dickinson, in a liquor case in Philadel- 
phia last week, remarked that the whole liquor business is 
“tainted with evil,” and he added that the old license system 
was fraught with constant suspicion of political influence 
and pressure on Judges, and he prophesied that “all the old 
scandals will be revived if the power to grant permits 1s 
placed in the hands of one man.” Evidently we are in for 
a very interesting discipline in the few years that lie imme- 
diately ahead. 

pied 


GOSSIP 


The Christian Leader tells of a woman in Maine who 
now lies desperately ill and on the verge of a complete 
nervous breakdown—because .her neighbors gossiped too 
much. Last January her husband died. She was alone 
with him, and a terrific storm was raging which prevented 
getting a doctor from the mainland to their island home. 
Shortly after the man was buried, tongues began to wag’; 
and they continued until a vast network of conflicting and, 
in some cases, fantastic tales circulated. Finally, the prose- 
cuting attorney was moved to investigate. An autopsy on 
the dead man’s body cleared his widow; but the whole sorry 
affair has wrecked her health. This is but one instance of 
what the Christian Leader calls “this dreadful exhibition of 
human depravity, a direct product of the unlovely human 
capacity for believing the worst about one’s fellows and 
spreading that worst by baneful conjecture and innuendo. 


We agree with the Editor that “the total number of lives 
thus blasted by gossip is beyond calculation, but everyone 
knows that the number is very large.” The Editor of the 
Christian Leader recommends to all ministers that once a 
year they preach a good straight-from-the-shoulder sermon 
on that grand Old Testament text, “Thou shalt not go up 
and down as a tale-bearer among My people.” 

3 


DO YOU BELIEVE THIS? 


Here is an interesting item sent out by the News Bureau 
of the National Lutheran Council about a most useful but 
too generally unappreciated medium of spreading the Gos- 
pel and sowing the good seed of truth into human hearts. 
It tells about an article by Tobungo Sakano, who maintains, 
as our Dr. Christopher Noss has often done, that after 
70 years of evangelism in the cities of Japan, the time has 
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come when efforts must be made to win the rural and fish- 
ing villages. And as a means of reaching the people in 
thousands of towns and villages where there is no Church 
or pastor, he suggests that newspaper evangelism offers 
the solution. He reports that in 1932, 70 Christian articles 
were inserted as advertising matter in newspapers. As a 
result, 2,817 requests were made for Christian information, 
and from these inquirers 217 members were gained for the 
Church. Sakano goes on to quote this interesting saying 
of Martin Luther: “The art of printing is God’s newest 
and greatest gift to help us to advance the work of the 
Gospel.” 

It would certainly be a great thing for Protestantism if 
all of us appreciated the importance of that statement. 
Alas, it has too often been true that the Christian Scientists 
and the Russelites have appreciated it far more fully than 
the pastors and people of our Protestant Churches. “In 
these times we fight for ideas, and the papers are our 
fortresses,” said the poet Heine. In a very real sense the 
Church papers are the fortresses of the Church, but the 
number in our Churches who fail to realize this fact is so 
great that one hates to think or speak about it. Yet it 
must be faced. The loss incurred is so pathetic and so 
tragic. 

sek 
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THE PARABLE OF THE CHURCH GROVE 


_ So far as we can discover, the groves near many rural 
Churches were a part of the original grant, usually by gift, 
for Church and school purposes. In those days the school- 
house stood on Church ground, and the “God’s acre” lay 
to the side or the rear of the Church building. But there 
were more acres of ground covered with timber, to be used 
in heating the two buildings in winter time. With the intro- 
duction of coal-burning stoves, there was no further use 
for wood, and by that time, too, the annual picnic became an 
established custom. Today such groves are picnic grounds 
with a lighting system, permanent “stands” for dispensing 
ice cream, coffee and sandwiches, hot dogs and other forms 
of picnic food on which the profit is enormous. The Sun- 
day School holds its annual picnic here; so does the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. Before the frosts set in, so does the Choir. 
Or two or three congregations may unite in a community 
picnic, and by the time the autumn leaves have fallen, these 
groves may turn into the Church treasuries handsome 
profits. Good times are always had at these functions, for 
there are brass bands, and politicians who “buttonhole” 
voters and orate more or less eloquently, while many old- 
time friends get together and become reminiscent. And 
the Treasurer is always happy when he counts the dimes 
and the quarters. A Church grove is a source of revenue 
on which one is not required to pay tax. It serves also as 
a means of fostering sociability among the folks. 


Visitors from city Churches may sniff at the simple 
pleasures of an afternoon and an evening spent at a 
Church picnic. Young men and women walking about, 
holding hands, sitting in parked automobiles as closely as 
only lovers can huddle, are supremely happy. What care 
they for the sneer of their sophisticated city cousins? 
Moreover, it is worth going miles to see the dignified mem- 
bers of the Consistory dressed in white “butcher’s aprons,” 
dishing ice cream and keeping up a line of funny talk while 
they sweep the nickels and dimes into a cigar box. It’s all 
“for the Lord,” and how generous everybody is—to the 
limit of a quarter. And we stumble upon this moral: The 
collection plate on Sunday and the cigar box on picnic days 
are the Church’s challenge to a giving and a spending mem- 
bership. Confidentially, givers and spenders don’t usually 
expect much for their money, unless they are Scotch! It’s 
all a form of charity—so they think. 
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Messages on Ministerial Relief 


A Garland of Appreciation and Gratitude for a Ministry of Helpfulness as Beautiful as it is Necessary 


THE REV. JACOB IHLE 


Age 76 Ordained 1878 


MESSAGES ON MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The years of the depression have greatly 
reduced the income of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief. Only $14,000 were received 
from January 1, 1933, to July 1, 1933, on 
the Apportionment for Relief. Because of 
this we had to reduce the amount paid to 
our aged ministers and widows. 

We hereby express our very high appre- 
ciation of the fine spirit of sacrifice shown 
by our annuitants in accepting the reduc- 
tions we have been compelled to make. 

With improved conditions we are quite 
certain that a larger amount of the Appor- 
tionment will be paid before the end of 
the year. We are facing the coming win- 
ter hoping that individuals of means will 
remember in a substantial way these aged 
and disabled servants who gave their lives 
to the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 

The following letter needs no comment. 
Dear Brother: 

I am 72 years of age. Never thought 
that I would be compelled to ask for 
Ministerial Relief. My wife and I have 
been suffering because of the depression. 
Sometimes we do not have money to buy 
bread. Our clothes are about worn out 
and we do not know how we will get over 
the coming winter. I do not like to make 
this appeal to the Board, but I see no 
other way. If your Board can do anything 
for us, I will be very grateful. 


Yours truly, 


In every congregation there are some 
who will respond to a call like this. Do 
you see how much we need funds for our 
relief work? Surely this prayer for help 
will not go unanswered. 


J. W. Meminger. 


THE REV. ERNEST BRUNOEHLER 


Age 75 Ordained 1883 


SUSTENTATION OR PENSION FUND 


You will rejoice with us that one-half 
of our Sustentation Fund has been secured. 
Every minister who is a member of the 
Fund is protected to the extent of $250 
per year when he become 70 years of age. 
That means that he can use more of his 
salary to increase his library and in other 
ways make himself a better preacher. 

We rejoice in the completion of the first 
half of the Fund. To raise it only one 
congregation in ten paid its quota in full. 
More than 500 congregations gave nothing. 
Some of the largest and _ wealthiest 
Churches did not give one dollar. They 
were not interested. 

To.raise the second half of the Fund we 
introduce the personal element. We find 
that congregations will spend thousands of 
dollars on beautiful Churches and fine or- 
gans, and give little or nothing to the 
work of the Church beyond their own 
borders. With this fact in mind we are 
giving to each Church the amount of 
money to be raised to provide the pension 
for its minister when he becomes 70 years 
of age, or when he is disabled. 

If a Church cannot raise the full amount, 
whatever it does pay will be credited to 
its pastor’s pension account with the Board 
of Ministerial Relief. 

We are sometimes told that if ministers 
would receive proper salaries and save 
money, we would not need pensions. But 
we know that many salaries are too low; 
that the minister has many calls for help 
and expenses that other men do not have. 
Most ministers, anxious to help in the 
general work of the Church, live up to 
their income and do not provide for old 
age, which seems very far away. 

If the government and great industrial 
concerns and corporations take care of 
those who have served them many years, 
what ought we to expect of the Church? 

Our Pension Plan rests on three funda- 
mental principles: 

1. That every minister, for whom an an- 
nuity is to be provided, should himself help 
to provide it, by contributing regularly 
during his active minstry. He should pre- 
sent the subject or have it presented to his 
people once each year. He should suggest 
that people remember the work of Min- 
isterial Relief in their wills. 

2. That every Church should be taught 
to regard its fair share of the necessary 
cost of properly providing for our aged 
ministers as a part of its ordinary fixed 
expenses. 

3. That every man and woman of means 
in our Reformed Church should become 
acquainted with this fund as affording one 
of the best possible investments for the 
Kingdom of God. 

J. W. Meminger. 


A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Possibly a little experience from an aged 
and disabled minister’s life will be helpful 
to our readers and to the cause of Min- 
isterial Relief. 

In 1882, I decided to give myself to my 
Lord in the service of the Gospel. After 
seven years of student life, I went forth 
a graduate from the college, and theologi- 
cal seminary, full of hope and enthusiasm, 
and the Lord blessed His work and His 
servant throughout our ministry. I was 
called and installed pastor of a rural con- 
gregation at a salary of fifty dollars a 
month and got along with that, for our 
needs were limited. After a pastorate of 
thirteen years, the salary was raised to 
#58.33 a month, and we got along well in 
those days, and during that time paid off 
an accumulated college and seminary debt 
of over seven hundred dollars. My salary 


THE REV. MICHAEL NUSS 


Age 76 Ordained 1894 


has always been in the smaller salaried 
Classis. My family grew in number and 
age. School became a problem of economy 
and sacrifice, but three of the family are 
college or university graduates. 

I have been a member of the Ministerial 
Society and supported it throughout my 
ministry of forty-four years personally and 
in my Churches. I have always advocated 
the work of caring for our aged and dis- 
abled ministers. I have no doubt this 
record could be duplicated by the great 
majority of our aged and disabled min- 
isters and their widows. 

I am now on the aged and disabled list. 
We have three members in our family and 
our income is below what is needed to 
support us. I wonder whether our people 
of the Reformed Church know and realize 
the needy condition of our aged and dis- 
abled ministers, who gave their lives in 
the service of feeding and nourishing their 
souls and the building up of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. 

Aged and Disabled. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Ministerial Relief is a work of true 
Christian Benevolence. It is the doing of 
great good on the part of those actuated 
by the noblest of Christian motives. The 
benevolent man may be rich or poor, yet 
his good-will toward others will manifest 
its presence wherever there is an oppor- 
tunity of doing good. Something of its 
meaning is found in such words as kind- 
ness, tenderness, humanity, benignity and 
beneficence. In fact, benevolence is the 
sum of moral excellence, and comprehends 
all other virtues. 

And the reward to those who practice 
Christian benevolence is incaleulably rich, 
—a reward whose worth cannot be ex- 
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pressed by silver and gold, or by all ma- 
terial wealth of the universe. Not a man 
or woman that ever comes to the knowledge 
or possession of such a reward will ever 
despise its worth, or ever find anything 
for which he would be willing to give it 
in exchange. Benevolence pays first the 
donor; and then, also, the donee. 

What a field for Christian Benevolence 
is that of Ministerial Relief! Ministers 
who gave all their time and talents to the 
service of their calling, and so, lacking 
opportunities, failed to lay up in store 
something for their comforts and needs in 
the time and trials of advanced age, are 
now helpless and in great need. Some of 
them are suffering indescribably from 
bodily ills, the like of which they never 
dreamed would come to them. Some of 
them have no ability left for either mental 
or bodily service, even if this were to be 
had. Some who erstwhile hoped to lay by 
something for use in the time of old age 
miserably failed; and others who succeed- 
ed in accumulating something have lost 
much or all of their savings, and so are 
without the means necessary to procure 
needed food, clothing, or the costly medi- 
cines required. Some have homes which 
are only a burden to them. What a con- 
dition to be faced and dealt with through 
Christian Benevolence! 

S. L. Messinger. 


THE SETTING OF THE SUN 


In one of her poems Margaret Sangster 
expresses this thought: “It isn’t the things 
we do, but the things we leave undone, 
that give us a bit of heartache, at the 
setting of the sun.” 

I have been wondering if this might not 
be applied to some members of our dear 
Reformed Church, who left undone the 
privileges to help a good cause along,—if 
they at their sunset do not have a bit of 
heartache or a twinge of conscience when 
they remember how they might have made 
the closing years of some of God’s aged 
servants happier by their gifts, which they 
withheld. 

Very few of these aged men and women 
have been in a position to save enough to 
make their old age carefree and happy. 
Their best years have been spent in the 
service of our Church until their strength 
was exhausted, or until they were left 
alone. Yet they too pray, “Our daily bread 
give us today.” Now our Heavenly Father 
could feed His aged servants in some 
miraculous way like He eared for His pro- 
phet Elijah, when He sent the ravens to 
bring him food. But the dear Lord wants 
to give His children here on earth a chance 
to be grateful for His manifold blessings, 
which they received in God’s House and 
under the ministrations of their pastors. 
So He permits them to care for these dis- 
abled soldiers of the cross, as our Govern- 
ment cares for the disabled soldiers of war. 

When God’s children avail themselves 
of these privileges, if they are stewards 
of what they too received, there will be no 
heartache at the setting of the sun. They 
have done what they could and the Master 
will greet them with His “Well done, thou 
faithful servant,’ at their sunset. Is it 
because our members think too little of 
this “Well done” that our “Big Brother 
Board” is burdened with cares to make 
their annuitants comfortable? 


Martha E. Bachman. 


THE PIONEER LIFE 


Our Board of Ministerial Relief, chosen 
from the clergy and laity of the Reformed 
Church, is devoted to the arduous and com- 
mendable task of assisting and caring for 
those ministers, and in many cases widows 
of ministers, who are no longer physically 
eapable of continuing the work, to which 
it pleased God to call them. 

Many of the clergy and widows, who 
receive such sustenance today, actively 
served in the Sacred Ministry when the 
clergyman endured something of the rigors 
of pioneer life. The average parish ex- 
tended for miles in all directions, often into 
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MRS. MARTHA P. LEWIS 
Age 75 


regions inaccessible save by horse-back or 
carriage. The recompense was small, too 
small indeed to permit the pastor to ac- 
cumulate funds, with which to care for him- 
self and his wife in later years of retire- 
ment. Thus at the end of active and sacri- 
ficial careers, many of these pastors must 
turn to our Church for the support, which 
renders life bearable for them; and to the 
eredit of the Reformed Church be it said, 
that our congregations have addressed 
themselves generously to this obligation, 
by providing the funds with which this 
succor can be given. Moreover the atti- 
tude of our people is ever reflected in the 
kindliness and sympathy with which our 
Board administrates the relief. 

But the work must go forward. Doubt- 
less many are finding it difficult in these 
troublesome times to make the generous 
contributions of better years. But let us 
all put our shoulders to the wheel and pro- 
vide the means with which this conse- 
crated group of men can give adequate 
relief to those loyal clergymen, who now 
tread the last paths of their pilgrimage, 
and in so doing, let us contemplate our 
Lord and Heavenly Father, “whose blessed 
Son came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” 

Martha P. Lewis. 


A PLEA 

Dear friends! Will you give me the 
opportunity to say a few words to you on 
the subject of Ministerial Relief? 

The purpose of Ministerial Relief is to 
help and relieve any real need in the pres- 
ent time and life of your aged former pas- 
tors and spiritual leaders, who ministered 
to you and your spiritual life by day and 
by night. 

The old time preacher did not think of 
his own health or comfort. There were 
few conveniences for him to enjoy in times 
of 30 or 40 years ago. Though he was 
very saving he could not put away enough 
money to last him through his later life, 
because his providing for a family of 4 to 
6 children. 

To be sure, kind members would supply 
the minister with substantial articles of 


MRS. RENEE BRAUN 
i Age 83 


food out of their store houses. This helped 
very much and was greatly appreciated. 
But in these modern times the demands 
of life are greater, especially when we 


grow older and more feeble and must have 
help, which we did not need years ago. 
Dear friends and kind benefactors, can 
you, will you remember the older care- 
takers of your souls? In plain American 
language, will you give as God has given 
to you—a liberal worth while gift to the 


Ministerial Relief Board? Let us not be 
coaxed. “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
God blesses the man who remembers what 
our Heavenly Father has done for him 


and shares his blessings with the poor and 


needy. M. E. H. 


“THE BIG BROTHER BOARD” 


In complying with your request for a 
brief word concerning your Board, I de- 
sire first to express my appreciation of the 
efficient manner in which its officers have 
administered their duties, and my continu- 
ed confidence in their untiring efforts to 
give a good account of their stewardship. 
The treasurer, especially, has sueceeded in 
lifting his duties out of the mere channels 
of ordinary business, and has manifested 
at all times a wide human sympathy and a 
genuine Christian solicitude. In _ conse- 
quence, a fine personal relationship is main- 
tained, gratifying and helpful to all who 
come within its scope. 

“The Big Brother Board’ views the 
Church at large with a trusting faith that 
the services which it performs will not be 
permitted to languish. Perhaps no one 
can estimate how sorely, in recent times, 
that faith has been put to the test. That 
it has been a conquering faith, is evidenc- 
ed by the achievements. The record of the 
Board’s activities in the presence of dis- 
couraging financial stringency is notable. 
The stringency will pass, and the record 
will be enhanced, when the Church comes 
to a deeper realization of the obligations 
which the Board discharges in so Christ- 
like a manner. All who bear any rela- 
tionship to the Board share its faith that 
the Church is attaining that realization. 
When it comes more fully, the Church will 
have reason to be proud of accomplish- 
ments still finer than those of today, and 
it will have a debt of gratitude to pay to 
its earnest servants who wrought and pray- 
ed that those who had received in youth 
the commission of the Church to labor in 
the vineyard of the Lord, might in old age 
receive the love of the Church as their 
heritage and portion. 


Mrs. Catharine M. Schaaf. 


OUR RELIEF DEPARTMENT 

During 1932 your Board of Ministerial 
Relief paid $64,631.22 to 269 Relief an- 
nuitants, $27,625 to 89 Ministers and $37,- 
006.22 to 180 Widows of Ministers. Among 
the above 180 widows are included 11, who 
received $100 each immediately upon the 
death of their husbands, which is the prac- 
tice of your Board. 

During 1932 your Board received $45,- 
987.56 on its Apportionment of $116,653, 
and paid $18,643.66 more to its Relief an- 
nuitants than it received through the Ap- 
portionment, the total of $64,631.22. 

During the first six months of 1933 your 
3oard received $19,884.39 on the new Ap- 
portionment, reduced by the General Synod 
to $80,137.20. On this basis your Board 
will receive $39,768.78 on the Apportion- 
ment during 1933. 

Owing to the regrettable fact that our 
Church gave your Board $15,241.32 less, 
through the Apportionment in 1932 than in 
1931, your Board reluctantly was com- 
pelled by our Church to reduce the much 
needed annuities of our beloved annui- 
tants $5,650 on September 15, 1932, and 
$5,435 on February 2, 1933, a total of $11,- 
085. These reductions have placed a heavy 
financial burden upon the shoulders of our 
veteran ministers and their widows, and in 
most cases have worked a great hardship 
for them. In the name of our aged and 
disabled ministers and their widows, we 
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earnestly beg our pastors and people to 
raise the full Apportionment of $80,137.20 
for Ministerial Relief. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS 


“Any amount is a great help to me and 
I greatly appreciate it. How I will get 
along on what you sent me I do not know.” 
—An Ohio Minister, Aged 78. 

“Thank you for check. It is true 70% 
is better than nothing. A half loaf is 
better than no bread.” — A Needy East 
Pennsylvania Widow. 

“Thanks for the Relief you sent me. I 
have spent several months in the hospital 
and am still under the doctor’s care. I 
need more help.” — An Illinois Minister, 
Aged 82. 

“Mother surely was glad to receive your 
cheek since she has been in bed since May 
7th, with a fractured hip and may not 
walk again.”’—The Daughter of an 80-year 
Wisconsin Widow. 

“Believe me, I was most glad and grate- 
ful to receive my Ministerial Relief check. 
I am sick and can do nothing.”—An Aged 
Eastern Synod Minister. 

“T appreciate the effort the Board has 
made in these times of limited incomes.” 
—An Appreciative Pennsylvania Widow. 

“Although my check was the smallest I 
have received, yet it was a great relief to 
get it.”—An Aged Virginia Minister. 

“T hope and pray that our Church will 
furnish enough money to pay all the Relief 
annuitants in full for the next quarter, so 
that we may be able to buy fuel and other 
necessities for the bitter cold winter.”— 
An Invalid Ohio Widow, Aged 79. 

“My wife (83) is sick in the hospital, I 

am alone at home. I am in great trouble.” 
An 84 Year Old Minister. 
“T am sure the Board is doing all it can 
for me. Iam helpless. I can do little for 
myself. Please pray for me.”—A Bedridden 
Widow. 

“When I am awfully blue, I just think 
that all you Big Brothers are praying for 
us poor helpless creatures.”,—A New York 
Widow. 

“Teh bin krank. Ich kann daher meiner 
krippelhafter Gattin nicht mehr die notige 
Hilfe und Unterstutzung geben. Darf ich 
nun bitten fragen, ausnahmsweise in diesen 
Fall, wenigtens fur dieses mal nicht noch 
etwas extras tun konnte.”—An Aged South 
Dakota Minister. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


The Sustentation Fund of the Reformed 
Chuch in the U. S. was established by the 
Central Synod in 1917, in order to care 
more adequately for the aged and disabled 
ministers and their widows of our Church, 
who are members of the Fund. 


Membership 


Those entitled to join the Fund are: 1. 
Ordained ministers; 2. Licensed ministers; 
and 3. Lay Missionaries, Home and For- 
eign: who are not over 60 years of age. 


Annual Dues 


The annual dues paid by or for each 
member range from $17.13 at 21 years to 
$93.69 at 60. All dues must be paid in 
advance. No member pays dues after he 
is 70 years old or is disabled. He then 
receives his benefits from the Fund. 


Maximum Benefits 


1. At the age of 70 years, after 30 years 
of service in our ministry, $500 a year. 

2. At disability before the age of 70, 
$100 for the first 5 years of service, plus 
$10 for each additional year of service. 

3. The widow of a minister receives an 
annuity equal to 3-5 of what would be pay- 
able to her husband at his death or dis- 
ability. 

New Financing of the Fund 

Our Church wants our Sustentation Fund 
fully financed and the benefits paid 100%. 
Therefore, the financing of the amount still 
needed will be done by asking each con- 
gregation to raise the amount required to 
fully finance its pastor, in monthly in- 
stallments; or in one lump sum or single 


payment; or in a term of years, such as 5, 
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10, or 15. The Board of Ministerial Relief 
will do all in its power to raise money, as 
heretofore, and thus reduce the amount re- 
quired to fully finance each member of the 
Fund. Thus the benefits will be paid 100%, 
which are the maximum benefits as shown 
above. 
Members’ Reserve 


The dues paid by the members and the 
interest thereon is called the Members’ 
Reserve. The members’ dues constitute 
20% of the maximum benefits. The Mem- 
bers’ Reserve is always fully financed, be- 
cause the dues must be paid in advance, 
and always pays its maximum benefits of 
20%. 

Church’s Reserve 


The money received from our Church 
members and the interest thereon is called 
the Church’s Reserve. This Reserve is re- 
quired to raise 80% of the amount needed 
to fully finance the Fund. Unfortunately 
our Church members have raised only 30% 
of the amount needed, and therefore ean 
pay only 30% of the maximum benefits, 
which added to the 20%, the Members’ 
Reserve pays, equals 50% of the maximum 
benefits. Thus each member receives only 
% of his minimum benefits. Every min- 
ister and Church member surely will help 


GOD’S WAY? 


I sank down under a Juniper tree 
(Or was it a beach parasol?) 
Like Elijah I prayed, “Let me die, 
Lord, now— 
I am beaten, and sick of it all!” 


When somehow it seemed that an 
angel came 
(Or was it some friend proven 
true?) 
He bade me taste of the beauties of 
Life, 
My courage and strength to re- 
new. 


I rested there, like Elijah 
(Was it under a Juniper tree?) 
Then with body refreshed, and faith 
restored, 
I could face Life as bravely as he! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 
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to raise the amount needed to pay the 
maximum benefits. 


Financing Our Sustentation Fund 

The average amount our 347,000 Church 
members must put back of each member 
of our Fund in order to fully finance him 
is $2,227.56, which multiplied by the 945 
members of the Fund is $2,105,049. Our 
Church members have raised $842,141, 
which leaves the $1,262,908 to raise in 
order to pay the maximum benefits. These 
figures are as of December 31, 1932. 


313 REASONS FOR MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF 


There are 313 reasons why our Reformed 
Church should support the most worthy 
cause of Ministerial Relief. These rea- 
sons are as follows: 

1. A minister 89, who is too old, feeble 
and poor to support himself. 

2. A widow of a minister 85, who can- 
not care for herself and whose semi-invalid 
daughter cares for her. 

3. A minister, past 82, suffering from 
the removal of a diseased eye, and who is 
otherwise afflicted and needy. 

4. A poor widow 73, who is confined to 
bed by rheumatism. 

5. A minister, weakened by the “flu”, 
whose wife takes in washing to support 
them. 

6. A widow, who works but cannot earn 
enough to support herself and five minor 
children, 

7. A needy minister, who is a helpless 
invalid because of paralysis. 

8. A sickly widow, who must support 
two little daughters of a sister. 

9. A minister, rheumatic and nervous, 
who by careful economy can live on what 
our Board gives him. 

10. A Pennsylvania widow, who is stone 
blind and fell down a stairs and broke her 
wrist. 

11. An Ohio minister, who has valvular 
heart disease, whose wife is also sick, and 
who is given a home by his brother. 

12. A widow in poor health, whose en- 
tire income is what our Board gives her. 
She needs more to support herself properly 
and to buy medicine, 

13. A minister hopelessly paralyzed for 
five years. 

14. A widow in great need, whose living 
our Board supplies. She cannot work. 

15. A young minister, who is ill with 
tuberculosis and has a wife and two chil- 
dren to support. 

16. A widow, whose husband never got 
over $700 salary and could not provide for 
her in her old age. — 

17. A sick minister and his sick wife, 
who are too poor to buy the clothing they 
need and to get proper medical help. 

18. The widow of a prominent clergy- 
man, who is sickly and has lost her hus- 
band’s savings. 

19. A very needy minister, whose entire 
right side is paralyzed and who cannot 
speak. He and his wife live with his 
brother. 

20. An Oregon widow, feeble and with 
poor eyesight, who cares for a very old 
mother, 

21. An old minister, who tried but sim- 
ply could not support himself and his wife 
on $240 a year. 

22. A California widow, deaf and near- 
ly blind, who depends entirely upon our 
Board for her living. 

23. A minister in poor health, who re- 
ceived an average salary of $500 and could 
save nothing. 

24. An Ohio widow 88, who is infirm and 
depends almost entirely upon our Board 
for her living. 

25. A poor blind minister, who is a help- 
less invalid and whose wife is old and 
feeble. \ 

There are 288 other equally good reasons 
why out Reformed Church should support 
Ministerial Relief well. If after reading 
the above reasons a man is not moved to 
help our aged and disabled ministers and — 
their widows, he is suffering from harden- — 
ing of the heart, and is a regular Pharaoh. 
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(Concluded from Last Week) 


IV. 
THE ALLIANCE FACING THE WORLD 


This is the kind of world in which we 
must live. We cannot ignore it; we cas- 
not escape it; we cannot destroy it. While 
we are in it and not of it, we must grapple 
with it, and with the power of the grace 
and truth in Christ Jesus, it must be 
brought into subjection to the eternal pur- 
pose of God. 

1. Who are we? As members of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches we are the 
heirs of a distinctive type of Protestant- 
ism. Men and women of many lands, na- 
tions, and tongues, twenty millions of them, 
have part in this heritage. Heritage means 
responsibility. We can be true to it only 
when we are not enslaved by it but are 
masters of ‘it. John Calvin was the last 
man to call his followers Calvinists. The 
original Reformed Churches claimed to be 
“the Church re-formed according to the 
word of God.” Through the Prophets, the 
Christ, and the Apostles, they heard God 
speak to their condition. They faced their 
world with God’s word as the law of their 
lives. The God who created and redeemed 
them was their guide, their source of cour- 
age, their comfort, and the goal of their 
endeavor. 

To be Calvinists we must above all 
things not imitate or play Calvin, not cling 
stubbornly to his formulas, his Church or- 
ganization, and his mode of worship; not 
even revitalize his godliness, or stand in 
awe of his person and life. These are 
not the distinctive characteristics of Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches. By 
faith we must obey the word of God, and 
thus honor and glorify Him by making His 
will prevail in all the relations of life. 

We can be true to the Reformed and 
Presbyterian youth only when in our day 
and in our way we do for them what the 
fathers did for us in their day and in their 
way. Time has come not only for re- 
thinking -missions but for re-hearing God 
and the re-application of His message to 
the issues of life today. To this end we 
need the spirit of the prophets, ‘the pa- 
tience of the saints, the wisdom of the 
scientist, the skill of the technician, and 
the courage of martyrs. 

2. Friedrich Engels wrote a generation 
ago: “Marx discovered the simple fact 
(heretofore hidden beneath ideological 
overgrowths) that human beings must have 
food, drink, clothing and shelter first of all 
before they can interest themselves in poli- 
ties, science, art, religion, and the like.” 
We are in deep sympathy with men and 
women in two hemispheres who are strug- 
gling for life against great odds. We, too, 
know that man cannot live without bread. 
But we are followers of One greater than 
Marx who has taught us that men cannot 
live by bread alone. He at the same time 
proclaimed the glad tidings of God to the 
multitudes and gave them bread to eat. 
He united God and bread, body and soul, 
time and eternity. Through the union, 
not the violent separation, of the two the 
life of man becomes full and complete. 
Neither he who is indifferent to bread nor 
he who is satisfied with bread can be true 
to man or to God. The sovereignty of God 
through Jesus Christ—the kingdom of God 
—ineludes the whole life of man and re- 
quires that the whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless to the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Neither asceticism nor secularism is 
Christian; Christianity includes the truth 
of both and is far more than each. The 
Churches of the Alliance are lineal de- 
scendants of “the multitudes of them that 
believed” who “were of one heart and 
soul; and not one of them said that aught 


of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things in common. 
As many as were possessed of lands and 
houses sold them and brought the prices 
of things that were sold and laid them 
at the apostles’ feet; and distribution was 
made unto each, according as any had 
need.” This is a new fellowship among 
men, who, not by legal coercion but by free 
gift, put property to the service of per- 
sons; who did not abolish property but 
gave it to the welfare of humanity. From 
the midst of such a fellowship, “the apos- 
tles with great power gave their witness 
to the resurrection of the Lord.” 

We, also, believe in and preach a “so- 
ciety without classes and without govern- 
ment by foree, in which wealth will be 


THE MASTER HAND 


At drawing-board a draughtsman 
toiled, 
Perplexed and much dismayed, 
The plan that he was working on 
Had eye and hand betrayed; 
He changed it here—he changed it 
there, 
Foreshortened—added height, 
But yet despite his utmost skill, 
It would not get quite right. 


At length he gave up in despair, 
His faults could not correct, 

Then laid his problem down before 
The master architect; 

A line drawn here, there one erased, 
A suggestion, a command, 

Soon was the plan perfected by 
The touch of a master hand. 


The draughtsman is akin to you, 
And me, and all mankind, 

Who put into our plans of life 
Our best of heart and mind; 

To find that, when all’s said and 

done, 

Our best’s not good enough, 

And that despite our utmost skill, 
Our plans are crude and rough. 


But if we, like the draughtsman, 
take 
Our faulty awkward plan, 
To the Master Architect of all, 
The kingly Son of Man, 
He’ll draw some lines, some lines 
erase, 
He will rebuke, command, 
Our life’s plan be made perfect by 
The touch of the Master’s Hand! 


—Walter Esmer 


distributed from each according to his abil- 
ity to each according to his need” — in 
which ‘persons and not profits will be the 
supreme motive of action and in which the 
individual will not be submerged in the 
group; but we believe also that such an 
order of life is reached, not by military 
foree of an armed proletariat but through 
the Cross, through the power of sacrificial 
love and of the hope that is born of the 
risen Christ. In this way ultimately the 
satisfaction of the fundamental needs of 
men will be met—the need of bread, of 
human fellowship, and of God. 

To this end men and women in all lands 
must work together; the original “Inter- 
nationale” of Christ, the Kingdom of God 
which is also supernational, must become a 
fact and an act among men on all the con- 
tinents. We, also, must make disciples, or- 
ganize “cells” through which the new or- 
der will come, must project a program, not 
of five years or ten years, but as long as 
time, as wide as man, as deep as the in- 


most depths of the soul and as high as the 
throne of Him who inhabiteth eternity. 
We shall have respect for all trustworthy 
knowledge, be guided by experts in all 
spheres of activity, put to use all inven- 
tions and discoveries as aids for the estab- 
lihsment of a society that will satisfy the 
whole life, in which each man through 
faith will be lord of all and subject to 
none; and through love will be servant of 
all and lord of none. Such an order will 
come not by merely human effort—‘not by 
might nor by power but by My spirit.” 
That is the good news in our gospel—the 
coming of a rule of love and justice far 
beyond the reach of capitalism, commun- 
ism, or fascism; of monarchy, aristocracy, 
or democracy; yea, beyond the reach of 
man whether he has fallen from original 
innocence or is evolving from primitive 
savagery. 

We, therefore, reiterate, in this time of 
world-wide distress, the seventh and 
eighth paragraphs of the First Report of 
the Conference on Faith and Order at 
Lausanne, to which the delegates of the 
Churches of the Alliance assented: 


“The Gospel is the sure source of power 
for social regeneration. It proclaims the 
only way by which humanity can escape 
from those class and race hatreds which 
devastate society at present, into the en- 
joyment of national well-being and inter- 
national friendship and peace. 

“Sympathizing with the anguish of our 
generation, with its longing for intellectual 
sincerity, social justice and spiritual in- 
spiration, the Church in the eternal Gospel 
meets the needs and fulfills the God-given 
aspirations of the modern world.” 

3. Humanism, which is equivalent to 
secularism, is in principle always the same. 
It is self-sufficiency, satisfaction with self, 
and the limitation of man’s vision and pur- 
pose to the finite and temporal. Its back- 
ground may be the ignorance and super- 
stition of savagery and barbarism or the 
culture of enlightenment,—of Pericles, of 
Caesar Augustus, of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, of Descartes, of Francis Bacon. It 
may be theistic or atheistic, imperialistic 
or democratic, aesthetic or philosophical. 
The humanism of our day has been modi- 
fied to such a degree by the scientific 
method, the labor-saving machine, and the 
mass-production of industrialism that it al- 
most differs in kind from the humanism 
that preceded it. Its spirit controls the 
life of the classes and the masses of two 
continents; and presents a formidable op- 
position to evangelical Christianity. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann recently said in an 
address in the University of California: 
“Only the consciousness of a purpose that 
is mightier than any man and worthy of 
all men ean fortify and inspirit and com- 
pose the souls of men.” “This purpose,” 
defined as the making “of an ordered life 
on this planet,’ “can, if you embrace it 
and let it embrace you, carry you through 
the years triumphantly.” One must ac- 
knowledge that this is well put. Verily 
Mr. Lippmann is not far from the Kingdom 
of God. Yet we, who are of the Alliance, 
profess to have a purpose that is higher, 
wider, and deeper than that of the Amer- 
ican humanist, and that has not lately 
emerged from an immanent power or per- 
son into the consciousness of men and 
which men are not trying desperately to 
put into practice. Ours is the “eternal 
purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Ephesians 8:11). Translated 
into modern phrase, it consists of a society 
in which “men live in the fellowship of 
love and justice with God and with one 
another.” Its scope, however, is not lim- 
ited to “this planet”; it reaches beyond 
time; it can be realized only in eternity 
when God will be all in all. It includes 
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the noblest aspirations of man for him- 


self, his fellows, and his God. 

The Fascist, the Marxian, the Capitalist, 
the Labor Party, as far as any of these 
is true to man’s highest good, will find 
their ideals included in the divine purpose 
in Christ—which is nothng less and here 
upon earth could be nothing more than the 
life of truth, justice, and love between 
man and man, class and class, nation and 


nation, race and race. To this aim and 
end of life—to the purpose of God to be 
consummated in eternity, we rededicate 
ourselves anew, to live and labor and, if 
need be, die for it. 

4. With all Protestant bodies we rei- 
terate the protest of our fathers against 
the claims of exclusive legitimacy of one 
or another of the organized Churches, 
against the sanctity of human tradition 
and canon law, against access to God by 
mechanical and human devices, against all 
forms of rationalism and mysticism that 
minimize or ignore the special revelation 
of God through His word. 

We unite with all the Churches, that bear 
the name of Christ, in the proclamation of 
the gospel of God to all nations that they 
may become His disciples. We accept the 
gospel as the prophetic call to sinful men 
to turn to God as the joyful tidings of 
justification and sanctification to those 
who believe in Christ; as the comfort of 
those who suffer; to those who are bound, 
the assurance of the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God; the power that begets in men 
self-denial, readiness for brotherly service 
and compassionate love; the supreme goal 
for the aspirations of youth, strength to 
the toiler, rest to the weary, and the 
crown of life to the martyr. This message 
unites from the beginning all Churches in- 
to the Catholie Apostolic Church “that has 
been, now is, and to the end of the world 
shall be one Kirk.” 

5. We may not, in this second Belfast 
Council, be able to fulfill the proposal of 
the first Belfast Council, “to frame a Con- 
sensus of Reformed Creeds.” The time for 
such a statement may not be ripe. If it 
were born out of due time it might be still- 
born or it might lack sufficient vitality 
to accomplish its intended purpose. In the 
past Reformed confessions have been made, 
as by inevitable necessity, out of a deep 
sense of need, through “Christian compul- 
sion and earnest desperate inquiry.” ‘The 
absence of spiritual travail growing out of 
the necessities of the time may account for 
the failure of the Committees of the East- 
ern and Western Sections, during the last 
eight years, to come to an agreement on a 
Statement of Faith to which all the 
Churches of the Alliance would consent— 
and without consent there can be no con- 
sensus creed. 


“In practical activity,’ says Professor 
Barth in his Cardiff Address, “there has 
been no lack of Reformed solidarity.” This, 
I believe, is still true; and, therefore, I 
consider it far more desirable that a com 
mission be appointed, which, from the 
standpoint of the Alliance, shall issue 
statements on publie questions that relate 
to the kingdom of God and to human wel- 
fare throughout the world. Such mani- 
festos should be published only after the 
most scholarly research and free discus- 
sions and by vote of the successive quad- 
rennial Councils. 


In this way we should bear witness, not 
only to our distinctive heritage but, also, 
to what the Spirit saith to the Churches 
at present; and with other ecumenical 


MENTAL POISE 


When you feel like saying some- 
thing 
That you know you will regret, 
Or keenly feel an insult 
Not quite easy to forget, 
That’s the time to curb resentment 
And maintain a mental peace, 
For when your mind is tranquil 
All your ill-thoughts simply cease. 


It is easy to be angry 
When defrauded or defied, 
To be peeved and disappointed 
If your wishes are denied; 
But to win a worth-while battle 
Over selfishness and spite, 
You must learn to keep 
silence 
Though you know you’re in the 
right. 


strict 


So keep your mental balance 
When confronted by a foe, 

Be it enemy in ambush, 
Or some danger that you know. 

If you are poised and tranquil 
When all around is strife, 

Be assured that you have mastered 
The most vital thing in life. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


bodies, who make similar pronouncements, 
we should be guided into larger truth and 
deeper life. 

Our co-operation should not be in word 
only, but also in deed. We should practice 
the communion of saints, in the fellowship 
of love and hope, of riches and poverty, of 
joy and sorrow, of conflict and persecu- 
tion. We are in a period of strife and 
dissolution, doubt and uncertainty; the 
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shakable things have fallen; the unshak- 
able things are distant and obscure. The 
powers of the world are gatherings, or- 
ganizing, and, with loudly vaunted hostil- 
ity to all religion and the resolute purpose 
to abolish every vestige of it in the mind 
and heart of the coming generation, they 
are preparing for Armageddon, At such a 
time as this Christians of every land, 
Churches of every name, the members of 
the Alliance should pray together, work 
together, comfort one another, lend a help- 
ing hand and give to each one as he has 
need; remembering that through much 
tribulation we must enter the kingdom of 
God. 

When Geneva was threatened by the am- 
bassadors of Savoy, a member of the city 
Council replied: “For the sovereignty of 
God and the word of God, we shall hazard 
our lives.” At the same time the Council 
voted “to recommend themselves to God 
and keep good watch.” With courage, pa- 
tience, and prudence that are born of faith 
in the absolute sovereignty of God, we 
must face and fight a far more complex 
and difficult world than that of the 16th 
century. In all our impossible tasks, our 
insuperable obstacles, our perpetual war- 
fare with every form of individual and 
social sin; and in all our endeavors to pro- 
mote the righteousness and the love of 
God among men to the ends of the earth, 
may God speak to us as He did through 
Calvin when he wrote to Farel (March, 
1839): “If our calling (vocatio) is indeed 
of the Lord, as we firmly believe it is, the 
Lord himself will bestow His blessing, al- 
though the whole universe may be opposed 
to us. Let us, therefore, try every remedy; 
and, if such is not to be found, let us, not- 
withstanding, persevere to the last gasp.” 

The spirit of this letter was borne from 
the Alps to the highlands of Scotland. 
When the “mountain men” were battling 
for the sovereignty of God, the sole head- 
ship of Christ, and the supremacy of the 
Word of God, they cheered and supported 
one another by singing their faith in the 
words of the Psalmist: 


“God is our refuge and strength, 

In straits a present aid; 

Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid.” 


Whatever the words of our creed may 
be and whatever the form of the world’s 
life may be, our abiding faith and undy- 
ing hope is that He must reign till He 
hath put all enemies under His feet—even 
the last enemy, death; and when all things 
have been subjected unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subjected to Him 
that did subject allthings unto Him, that 
God may be all in all. 


Case Work in Homiletics 


(A dozen ministers, all strictly imagin- 
ary, are supposed to have met at a class 
reunion, to have expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their own pulpit efforts and to 
have agreed to ask counsel from their 
former professor in theological school. In 
this series of papers he:gives frank but 
fraternal and construetive eriticism re- 
garding the sermons that they submit. 
The fundamental axiom of this teacher 
is “The best sermon is the one that does 
the most good.”) 

Class Room No. 6, Aug. 1, 1933. 
Rev. Percy H. Messenger, 
Auburn, California. 
My dear Percy: 

You have sent me six sermons, all good, 
all very good—and all on the same sub- 
ject. 

When I read the first one, I was de- 


VIII. Rev. Doctor Ditto 
GrorcgE E. Huntiey, D.D. 


lighted, albeit I had an impression that 
your line of thought was somewhat fa- 
miliar. When I studied the second one, I 
was puzzled. And by the time I had fin- 
ished the sixth one, I had passed through 
alarm to dismay. I had come to realize 
that in each one of these discourses you 
were preaching practically the same mes- 
sage with which you had so thrilled us all 
at the ordination of Tom Benedict. 

You surely made a strong impression on 
that memorable evening. “Messenger is a 
man of might,” declared Professor Gray- 
son, expressing the universal verdict. Yet 
the reports that have come from your par- 
ish have been sadly disappointing; and 
in your letter you say that your congre- 
gations are small and are getting smaller. 

These sermons reveal the probable ex- 
planation. You have become so enamored 
with a single phase of Christian thought 


that you preach nothing else and you have 
formed a homiletical habit that leads to 
extreme monotony. If you keep on, some 
wag in your Chureh will dub you “Rey. 
Doctor Ditto” and then your doom, as far 
as Auburn is concerned, will be sealed. 

You and I are very fond of lobster— 
remember the old days at Buffin’s, And 
we both are very fond of strawberry 
shortcake. Do you think, however, that 
either of us would care to eat lobster and 
strawberry shortcake three times a day 
and thirty days a month? At the Art 
Museum we used to enjoy the landseapes; 
but we would have been sorry if the gal- 
leries had contained no other paintings. 
You know your psychology. You know 
the necessity of change for continued in- 
terest and developing impression. 

Look closely at these submitted ser- 
mons. Here is one on the topie “Apostles 
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All,” the text being “Called to Be an 
Apostle.” Your general idea is that any 
Christianity worthy of the name must 
make a man eager to share the gospel 
with others and to give it practical appli- 
cation in daily life. You specify that 
proper fields for apostolic speech and 
activity are the home, the Church, the 
community and the nation. Capital! 
Your doctrine is sound and your presenta- 
tion is powerful and persuasive. Another 
sermon is entitled “Gratitude in Action.” 
You begin a little differently, but soon 
you are back on the same thesis and you 
swing around to Christianity in the home, 
the Church, the community and the na- 
tion. Analyze the third, that called “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” and based 
on Drummond’s booklet on First Corinth- 
ians, 13. After your charming introdue- 
tion, you return to the same set of ideas. 
The same is true of your sermons on 
“Twentieth Century Courage,” “Forward 
Be Our Watchword” and “Friends of 
Jesus.” See how dreadfully you have nar- 
rowed your range of thought. Then think 
how the abundant gospel touches and il- 
luminates and sanctifies every interest of 
mankind. 

Any sermon of your group, taken alone, 
is excellent. A pulpit committee, hearing 
one, would be likely to give you a eall. 
But to have them hear all six would be 
fatal. 

Have you never known of the venerable 
Dr. Crossby, who always established a 
truth and then, in three divisions, con- 
sidered it on the physical plane, the in- 
tellectual plane and the spiritual plane? 
He kept a few faithful adherents, who 
loved him for his paternal character, but 
who, knowing in advance what he was 
going to say, never took the trouble to 
listen to his sermons. In contrast, think 
of what everybody at Newbury says about 
your classmate, Blanchard,—‘We have to 
attend every Sunday, for we never know 
what he is going to say, though we are 
sure that it will be something worth 
hearing,” 
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Now, what are you to do to deliver 
yourself from the bondage of monotony? 

When you have recognized your fault, 
you will have gone far toward its cor- 
rection; for whenever you begin prepara- 
tion of a sermon a kind monitor from your 
sub-conscious mind will say, “Is this, ex- 
cept for a different text and an altered 
phraseology, the same message that you 
gave last Sunday and the Sunday before 
and the Sunday before that?’ And you 
will decline to duplicate. 


THE FLEET 


Giant mass and floating steel, 

On they steam, with sullen keel, 

Where watery grave of earth’s fine 
brood 

Will rust the iron boats of doom. 


Fire and smoke and noise they 
belch; 


They churn the salty sea to hell: 
Laden are the distant shores 
With a thousand washed-up forms. 


Decks of an ocean’s cauldron 

The gay marines are shipping on: 
On they heave, these tugs of war— 
Useless but for killing more! 


—Herman J. Naftzinger 


You will be wise to plan your homilet- 
ical program far ahead. Make out a list 
of subjects upon which you expect to 
preach, forcing yourself to seek wide 
variety. If you wait until the day of 
actual preparation before thinking of a 
subject and then expect something to 
‘Mop into your head,’ you will be likely 
to discover that the same old theme, only 
slightly disguised, will pop week after 
week, 

Classify your sermons. At the beginning 
of a season, make out a ealendar, with 
an approximate number of discourses on 


each of the 


principal phases of your 
preaching; for instance, the number on 
applied Christianity, on textual interpreta- 
tion, on systematic theology, on special 
days, on Church life, on spiritual re-in- 
forcements, and so on. I do not mean, of 
course, that you ought to decide the par- 
ticular dates a year in advanee, or that 


you ought to follow slavishly any pro 


gram of subjects. I do. mean that you 
ought to use some such device to keep 
your sense of proportion. After preach 


ing, enter your sermon according to its 
class, so that a glance at your record will 
enable you to check up on your own prae- 
tice. 

Vary your homiletic method—hbeing even 
radical enough to depart if necessary 
from some of the rules that you learned 
in Class Room No. 6. To this end, study 
the sermons of other ministers. Study 
them, not to plagiarize, of course, but to 
impress upon yourself that there are many 
truths included in your one great truth 
and that there are many methods of ap- 
proach, development and application. 

The other night I was over at Professor 
Herring’s and his small Jack turned on 
the Victrola. I was pleased to listen to 
an exquisite rendering of “The Spring 
Song.” Evidently the youngster agreed 
that that was a fine selection, for when 
it was finished he immediately turned 
back the record and began it again. He 
repeated it over and over until it became 
torture to everyone else. His mother be- 
sought him to try another selection, but 
you know how very limited is his mother’s 
influence. When I left, he was still play- 
ing “The Spring Song” and he gave no 
signs of desisting. Percy, I wonder why 
it was that that unfortunate experience 
made me think of you? 

My dear friend, you have power to be 
a master in the ministry. Deliver your- 
self from the thraldom of ditto. 

Yours for progress in vision and ser- 
vice, 

The Pedagogue Homiletical 
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“IF CHRIST IS MINE, THEN ALL IS- 


MINE” 
(Memory Hymn for October) 


If Christ is mine, then all is mine, 
And more than angels know; 

Both present things and things to come, 
And grace and glory too. 


If Christ is mine, let friends forsake, 
And earthly comforts flee; 

He, the full source of every good, 
Is more than all to me. 


If Christ is mine, unharmed I pass 
Through death’s dark dismal vale, 
He'll be my Comfort and my Stay, 
When heart and fiesh shall fail. 


O Christ, assure me Thou art mine; 
I nothing want beside; 
My soul shall at the Fountain live, 
When all the streams are dried. 
Benjamin Beddome, 1776 
John Bacchus Dykes, 1866 


CLASSES MEETING IN SEPTEMBER, 
1933, ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS 
RECEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF 
THE STATED CLERK OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD 

September 25: 


Clarion (2 P. M.), Belknap, Dayton, Pa., 
Rev. Jacob F. Painter, Dayton, Pa. 


September 26: 
West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), 


Mt. 
Bethel, McClure, Pa., Rev. Edw. H. 
Zechman, Beaver Springs, Pa. 
Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), First, War- 
ren, Ohio, Rev. Jos. P. Alden, 481 
Banks St., N. E., Warren, Ohio. 

St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), St. Paul’s, Mead- 
ville, Pa., Rev. V. J. Tingler, Meadville, 


Pa. 


CLASSES MEETING IN OCTOBER, 1933, 
ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS RE- 
CEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
STATED CLEK OF THE GEN- 
ERAL SYNOD 

OCTOBER 2: 
East Susquehanna (7.30 P. M.) St. 
John’s, Catawissa, Pa., Rev. Lloyd M. 
Martin, Catawissa, Pa. 

OCTOBER 3: 
Lehigh (9 A. M.) Frieden’s, Lenharts- 
ville, Pa., Rev. C. W. Buffington, Ham- 
burg, Pa. 
Central Ohio (2 P. M.) Bethel, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio, Rev. J. A. Law, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio. 
North Carolina (10.30 A. M.) First, 
Burlington, N. C., Rev. Banks J. Peeler, 
Burlington, N. C. 

OCTOBER 9: ; 
Lebanon (9 A. M.) Salem, Campbells- 
town, Pa., Rev. Carl W. Isenberg, Camp- 
bellstown, Pa. 
East Ohio (2 P. M.) St. Jacob’s, Lisbon, 


Ohio, Rev. R. H. Klingaman, R. D. No. 
2, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Northwest Ohio (2.30 P. M.) St. John’s, 
Defiance, Ohio, Rev. Alfred Grether, 506 
Washington Ave., Defiance, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.) Christ, Alexandria, 
Pa., Rev. O. H. Sensenig, Alexandria, Pa. 
OCTOBER 10: 
West Ohio (9 A. M.) First, Kenton, 
Ohio, Rev. E. E. Naragon, 313 W. Colum- 
bus St., Kenton, Ohio. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.) Grace, Fen- 
neltown, Pa., Rev. W. S. Fisher, Del- 
mont, Pa. 
Somerset (10 A. M.) St. John’s, Corri- 
gansville, Md., Rev. W. Blough DeChant, 
Hyndman, Pa. 
Maryland (9 A. M.) Trinity, Adamstown, 
Md., Rev. Harvey Shue, Adamstown, 
Md. 
Chicago (10 A. M.) State Road Church, 
Freeport, Ill., Rev. J. Elmer, R. F. D. 
No. 5, Freeport, Ill 
OCTOBER 16: — 
Wyoming (9 A. M.) Trinity, Watson- 
town, Pa., Rev. P. A. DeLong, Watson- 
town, Pa. 
Reading (10 A. M.) St Mark’s, Reading, 
Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, 216 W. 
Greenwich St., Reading, Pa. 
New York, First Magyar, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Rev. Alex Ludman, 227 Pine St., 
Bridgeport, ‘Conn. 
Southwest Ohio (1.30 P. M.) Second, 
Dayton, Ohio, Rev. L. W. Stolte, 205 
Jones St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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OCTOBER 17: 
East Pennsylvania, Evangelical Reform- 
ed, Belfast, Pa., Rev. W. H. Brong, 429 
W. Main St., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.) 
Pottstown, Pa., Rev. Loy C. 
Linfield, Pa. 
Schuylkill (9 A. M.) Christ Church, Me- 
Keansburg, Pa., Rev. Theo. J. Schneider, 
McKeansburg, Pa. 
German Philadelphia (8 P. M.) St. 
John’s, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. August 
Piscator, 3391 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Louis H. Novak, 179 
44th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OCTOBER 19: 
Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, 
Waynesboro, Pa., Rev. Victor H. Jones, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

OCTOBER 23: 
Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.) First, Royers- 
ford, Pa., Rev. E. W. Ullrich, Royers- 
ford, Pa. 

OCTOBER 25: 
Virginia (7.30 P. M.) St. Michael’s, 
Bridgewater, Va., Rev. Horace R. Le- 
quear, Bridgewater, Va. 

OCTOBER 26: 
Carlisle (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., Dr. Chas. W. Levan, Mech- 
aniesburg, Pa. 

OCTOBER 31: 
Lansaster (10 A. M.) Zion, Millersville, 
Pa., Rev. Wm. T. Brundick, 313 George 
Street, Millersville, Pa. 


Shenkel’s, 
Gobrecht, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Conrad Hassel from Bellevue, O., 
to Route 2, Lafayette, Ind. 

Rev. Paul B. Rupp from Camp Custer, 
Mich., to Scott Field, Tl. 

Rev. Robert M. Stahl from 6915 York 
Road to 2529 W. Lafayette Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Dr, and Mrs. Richard C, Scheidt plan to 
leave Portland, Oregon, for their home in 
Lancaster, Pa., on Sept. 23. 


The papers report that the Rey. Ernest 
EK. Weaver of Hast Lansdowne, Pa., is in 
the Lansdowne Hospital with serious in- 
juries sustained Sept. 11 in an automo- 
bile accident. It is feared that his skull 
is fractured. 

Dr. Alfred K. Dolch of the University of 
Southern California, was guest preacher 
Sept. 10 in our First Church, Dr. Edw. F. 
Evemeyer, pastor. The Women’s League, 
meeting Tuesdays, has entered upon a 
study of Zwingli and the beginnings of the 
Reformed Church. 


Sept. 24 will be Rally Day in St. John’s, 
Lansdale, Pa., Rev. A. N. Sayres, pastor. 
The Camp School at Camp Oaks, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Beaver, closed its 10- 
weeks session with an average attend- 
ance of 154. The faithful teachers were 
enlisted from all parts of the country- 
side. 

The Alpha Chi Omega of St. Paul’s 
Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. R. H. Helffrich, 
pastor, held a wiener roast Wednesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 6. The young people turned 
out in full attendance, having 40 present. 
A good time was had by all. A treasure 
hunt was the main event of the evening. 
The League held its first fall meeting Sept. 
10. Keys were presented as welcoming 
tokens. 

Dr. Charles 8S. Macfarland, General See- 
retary Emeritus of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, is in 
Geneva to follow the sessions of the 
League Assembly and Disarmament Con- 


ference, and will also make a study of © 


the Church and State situations in Ger- 


many and Spain. 

First Church, Shelby, O., Rev. David 
Noll, pastor, which was organized 81 years 
ago, celebrated its annual Harvest Home 
Festival on Sept. 17. The canned goods 
offering was given to the Old Folks’ Home, 
Upper Sandusky, and the money offerings, 
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except the duplex, donated to the Build- 
ing Fund. 

The 5th anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, of St. John’s 
Charge, Red Lion, Pa., was fittingly ob- 
served Sept. 3. Rev. Mr. Maurer spoke 
on “Lead On, Lord Jesus”, and Hon. J. 
M. Flinchbaugh and Hon. T. E. Brooks 
spoke appreciatively for the congregation 
of the work accomplished during the pres- 
ent pastorate. The congregation presented 
a beautiful bouquet of 50 pink roses, to- 
gether with a beautiful vase, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurer. 


We regret to report the death of Mr. 
Rolfe Cobleigh, for 22 years managing 
editor and business manager of “The Con- 
gregationalist”. In the fraternity of re- 
ligious journalism few were more highly 
regarded than this modest and courteous 
gentleman, who passed away in Boston 
City Hospital Sept. 1. His home was in 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Dr. Gilroy, the 
editor, truly says of him: “The chief tri- 
bute to Rolfe Cobleigh is that in spirit, 
purpose and act he was a Christian.” 


The Cedar Crest College Club of Phila- 
delphia met in Ocean City, N. J., Sept. 5, 
at the Hotel Biscayne, after a vacation 
of two months. There were 13 members 
present, and plans for the coming season 
were discussed. Mrs. Chas. F. Neuweiler, 
President of the Alumnae Association, 
told of the progress in plans for the new 
gynasium and swimming pool which the 
Alumnae are starting to build this fall. 
The hostesses were Mesdames Emily 
Geiger, W. D. Godshall and B. F. Hart- 
zel. Mrs. Walter Scott is President of the 
club. 


Rev. and Mrs. F. Nelson Schlegel have 
arrived in America, after serving two 
years in the American School for Boys at 
Baghdad, Much to the regret of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, it had become 
necessary to curtail the School expenses 
because of a lack of funds, and Mr. Schle- 
gel, having been the most recently ap- 
pointed teacher, was willing to withdraw 
from the work. Both he and the members 
of the Board are eager that he be located 
as soon as possible. Mr. Schlegel is well- 
qualified in every way to serve the Church 
as a pastor. His present address is, 5204 
Velleville Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Edwin A. Beck reports a pleasant 
voyage thus far to China and mentions a 
number of prominent Chinese and Amer- 
ican passengers on the President Jefferson. 
Among them are, Minister of Finance, T. 
V. Soong, Former, Ambassador Jacob 
Gould Shurman, Dr. MecCracker of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Dr. Philip Price and Dr. 
Leung, a Chinese doctor returning from 
study in America. Valuable contacts have 
been made with these noted men who are 
also travelling in Tourist Class. Mr. John 


Beck sang for the Sunday services and in 
the evening musicales. A member of the 
Oxford group held daily classes in Bible 
study, and there have been many diver- 
sions, 


In Faith Church, York, Pa., the Rev. 
J. Edmund Lippy, pastor, the fall pro- 
gram is now in full swing. Harvest Home 
services were held on Sept. 10. The 
Church School session preceding this ser- 
vice was conducted by the Young Married 
People’s Class, Mr. Emory Lehman, teach- 
er. The guest speaker was Walter Ander- 
son, Esq., who gave an unusually fine pre- 
sentation of a modern application of 
friendship, based on that of Jonathan 
and David. Soloist for the morning was 
Mr. Merle Lehman, tenor. The Church 
choir is being reorganized under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. Edmund Lippy. The next 
big day of the fall program is that of 
Oct. 1, when we will have the Rally Day 
service in the morning and in the evening 
have as our guest speaker Mr. George W. 
Waidner, of the “Messenger” staff. 


Dr. Quincy A. W. Rohrbach, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, a native of 
Longswamp Township, Berks Co., has been 
selected as the successor to Dr. A. C. 
Rothermal, President of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, Kutztown, Pa. Though eligi- 
ble for retirement Jan. 1 next, Dr. Rother- 
mal has been requested to remain at the 
head of the institution until the end of 
the 1933-34 school term, May 31. Dr. 
Rohrbach, like his predecessor, is a 
Franklin and Marshall graduate. He took 
post-graduate work at U. of P. He is 
the author of a number of books and an 
authority on school administration. Presi- 
dent Rothermal has made a great record 
at the Kutztown institution and is one 
of the most highly esteemed educators 
the Reformed Church has produced. 


The Ministerial Association of the Re- 
formed Church of the Pittsburgh district 
had a delightful meeting on Sept. 11 as 
the guests of Rey. and Mrs. Frank L. Kerr 
at dinner at their home in New Kensing- 
ton. During the afternoon the members of 
the Association visited Rey. Jacob F. Sny- 
der, of New Kensington, who will be one 
hundred years old on his next birthday. 
(See cover page.) Althiugh unable to 
leave the house and quite deaf, he is re- 
markably well preserved. His mind is ae- 
tive. He does considerable reading, and ~ 
is always glad to greet his friends. The 
next meeting of the Association will he 
held on Monday morning, Sept. 25, at St. 
Mark’s Church, Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. 


‘ 

Members of the Board of Ministerial 
Relief: Revs. Wallace H. Wotring, D.D., 
President; Harry N. Bassler, D.D., Vice- 
President; James W. Meminger, D. D., 
Secretary; Eugene L. McLean, D.D., Treas- - 
urer; Henry C. Nott, D.D.; Carl F. Heyl, 
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D.D.; John L. Barnhart, D.D.; Frederick 
A. Rupley, D.D.; William H. Bollman; Or- 
ris W. Haulman, D.D.; William C. Sykes, 
D.D.; Tillman W. Hoernemann, D. D.; and 
Elders A. Paul Gerhart, Edward Dirks 
and C. C. Walthour, Esq. To these men 
has been committed the sacred trust of 
overseeing Ministerial Relief work in our 
Church. They have done exceedingly well. 
Their ability to meet the needs of our 
aged ministers and their widows depends 
on your co-operation. This is not charity; 
it is simple justice, recognized even in the 
business world with its pension systems. 
The Church must take care of her own. 


During .the present week two of our 
foreign missionaries will return to their 
fields of labor,—Dr. Christopher Noss, of 
Wakamatsu, Japan, and Miss Mary HE. 
Meyers, of Yochow City, Hunan, China. 
It was a great joy to have these devoted 
workers in the homeland, for the pastors 
and members who met them and heard 
them could not help but be enthused by 
their experiences. The fine tribute paid 
Dr. Noss at the Spiritual Conference held 
at Lancaster, by his brethren in the min- 
istry, contributing about $400, an amount 
equal to his travel expenses from Laneas- 
ter to Wakamatsu, will be one of the mem- 
orable events during his furlough. Miss 
Meyers, the faithful nurse, has been urged 
to return to the Hoy Hospital at Yochow 
City, and she will take a special course 
in the Livingstone College at London, 
sailing from the latter city to Shanghai. 
Best wishes will ever attend these mission- 
aries in their future labors. 


In Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. 
Samuel A. Troxell, pastor, the period from 
1923 to 1933 has been so full of excellent 
achievement, that the Consistory has chos- 
en the weeks from Sept. 17 to Oct. 1, for 
celebrating it, with the following events: 
Sept. 17, at 11A. M. and 8 P. M., ser- 
mons by Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, special 
music. Sept. 18, at 8 P. M., reception 
in honor of Rev. and Mrs. Troxell, Mr. 
J. S. Wise, Philadelphia, was one of the 
speakers. Sept. 22, at 6.30 P. M., Testi- 
monial Dinner, with Theodore R. McKel- 
din, Esq., and Mr. Charles C. Duke, of 
the Providence Savings Bank, among the 
speakers; the proceeds from tickets sold 
will be presented to Rev. and Mrs. Troxell 
as expression of appreciation. Sept. 24, 
11 A. M., Rally of all departments of the 
Chureh work; 8 P. M., Consecration ser- 


vice. Sept. 29, 8 P. M., Preparatory ser- 
vice. Oct. 1, at 11 A. M., Holy Com- 
munion. 


On Sept. 10, St. James Church, Ridge- 
ville, of the Danville, Pa., Charge, Rev. 
Clark W. Heller, pastor, celebrated its 
130th anniversary. At 9 A. M., the Har- 
vest Home service was held, and at 2 
P. M. greetings were brought by Revs. 
E. G. Yeomans, President of the Danville 
Ministerial Association and pastor of the 
Mahoning Presbyterian Church; Walter R. 
Clark, Turbotville, President of Wyoming 
Classis; P. A. DeLong, Watsontown, Stated 
Clerk of Classis; Alfred F. Dietz, Shamo- 
kin, Stated Clerk of E, Susquehanna Clas- 
sis; B. R. Heller, Bloomsburg, and Messrs. 
Fred W. Diehl, Robert Lewis and Ben- 
jamin R. Leighhow, the S. 8S. superinten- 
dents of the Charge. Revs. John K. Adams 
and D. W. Kerr, Bloomsburg, assisted in 
the service. At 7 P. M., the Anniversary 
sermon was preached by Rev. Charles D. 
Lerch, a former pastor. Musical numbers 
were rendered by the Shiloh Choir and 
Mrs. Isabelle Snyder. Former ministers 
of the Church were: Drs. John W. Stein- 
metz, John A. Peters and Wm. C. Schaet- 
fer. Harvest Home Day at Shiloh, Dan- 
ville, and St. John’s, Mansdale, held Sept. 
Li. 


This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of the ordination of the Rev. Frank W. 
Smith to the Gospel Ministry, and in com- 
memoration of this unique event a very 
attractive booklet and program of anni- 
versary services have been prepared. Rev. 
Mr. Smith began his work as pastor of 
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the Tannersville Charge in 1883. In 1885 
he became pastor of the Pleasant Valley 
Charge, where he has served faithfully for 
47 years and 9 months. The celebration 
began on Sept. 17, at 2 P. M., in St. John’s 
Church, Effort, Pa., which became a part 
of this charge in 1889, with addresses by 
Revs. Wm. H. Brong and J. M. Shellen- 
berger, and the sermon by the Rey. E. E. 
Kresge, Ph.D. On Sept. 24, the celebra- 
tion will continue with services in Salem 
Church, Gilbert, Pa., organized in 1800, 
with sermons by Drs. Wm. F. DeLong and 
Paul §. Leinbach, at 10 A. M., and at 2 
P. M., greetings brought by Rev. Geo. 
Laubach, and addresses by Rev. Floyd R. 
Shafer, Prof. A. C. Rothermel and Dr. 
W. H. Wotring. On Oct. 1, in Jerusalem 
Church, Trachsville, Pa., organized in 
1846, at 10 A. M., the sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Curtis, and 
the address by Rev. R. F. Reed; at 2 P. 
M., greetings by Dr. Harry J. Ehret, and 
addresses by Revs. J. J. Schaeffer, Ph.D., 
J. E. Freeman and Paul Reed Pontius, D. 
103 The concluding anniversary service 
will be held in the Reformed Sunday 
School at Kresgeville, Pa., Oct. 8, at 2 
P. M., with greetings brought by Rev. A. 
D. Bohner and E. L. Angstadt, and ad- 
dresses by Professors A. D. Wannemaker, 
Frank Koehler and Ralph Feltham. 


THE DEATH OF KING FEISAL 


By the recent death of King Feisal of 
Iraq, the American School for Boys at 
Baghdad lost one of its first friends, Feisal 
was greatly interested in the progress of 
education in Iraq and he gave much need- 
ed encouragement to our missionaries when 
they undertook the establishment of a sec- 
ondary school in his capital city early in 
1925, In those days His Majesty declared 
that the finest thing America could do for 
Iraq was to build in Baghdad an institu- 
tion like the American University at Bei- 
rut, where young men and women could be 
trained for positions of leadership in the 
development of the world’s youngest na- 
tion, Since then he repeatedly gave assur- 
ance of his desire to have the American 
School for Boys realize its plan for extend- 
ing its work, and he promised aid in secur- 
ing a site for a permanent location for 
the school. Unfortunately the school was 
never in a position to avail itself of any 
aid the King might have given, 

King Feisal’s interest in advancing the 
cause of education in Iraq (where less than 
15% of the people are literate) was again 
shown two years ago when he invited Dr. 
Paul Monroe to head a commission of ex- 
perts to make a survey of Iraq’s educa- 
tional machinery and to recommend re- 
forms. The commission did its work early 
in 1932 and submitted a report which called 
for sweeping reforms that it would take 
years to accomplish. Efforts have since 
been made to put some of the suggested 
reforms into effect, 

King Feisal was undoubtedly one of the 
most enlightened rulers of the East. By 
frequent trips to Geneva and London he 
kept European powers interested in the 
steady progress and aspirations of his 
small country so that Iraq’s entrance into 
the League of Nations last October occa- 
sioned no great surprise among the Powers, 
At home he possessed the confidence of the 
many antagonistic groups that make up 
Iraq: Sunnis, Shiahs, Kurds and other 
minorities, and it is certainly due to this 
confidence that there have not been more 
serious clashes among the warring elements 
of the country. F. Nelsen Schlegel. 


“THEY STAND FOR THINGS” 


Hundreds of papers from coast to coast 
publish a daily column from the pen of 
O. O. McIntyre. Recently he wrote the 
following for his syndicate: 

Because this letter is from an extremely 
worldly gentleman and authentic, it seems 
auspiciously interesting these times: 

“Perhaps a few wavering agnostics might 
be interested in knowing why I’m suddenly 


attending Church, It is not 
mention the denomination. 


necessary to 


“T was not caught up by any religious 
frenzy or emotionalism. I merely dropped 
into Church one evening because I had no 
place in particular to go and was a bit 
blue. 

“So far as I recall, I do not remembe1 
any part of the service, My only impres 
sion was that it was about the most restful 
place 1 had encountered during the past 
stormy three years, I have been quite for 
tunate, As you know, you have met me 
here and there and in Europe as a rather 
high-flier, 

“T have occupied a penthouse and was 
host to the customary crowd of after-thea- 
ter drink cadgers. Also I have been escort 
for a number of stage and screen beauties. 
Indeed, I was once engaged to a movie 


star. Due to a far-seeing father I have an 
income, although I was nipped in the 
market, 


“T have looked upon the Church as a 
sort of haven for frustrated nitwits, seek- 
ing something they could not find. 

“T recall hoping, upon leaving, that I 
would not be seen by any one I knew. But 
I was, and by a mutual drinking compan- 
ion, who to my amazement commented: 
‘You have been some place I’ve been want- 
ing to go for some time.’ He seemed to 
eye me with new respect, 

“T’ve been going to Church regularly for 
five months, meeting people one never sees 
in the flash crowds with which I hobnob- 
bed, They have a forthright wholesome- 
ness I rather thought had gone out, They 
stand for things, say what you will, that 
have made this nation endure, One pastor 
has even had dinner with me. We played 
a game of chess and afterward talked until 
midnight. I might add he did not once 
mention his calling—something one cannot 
say for show folk, financiers, artists, and 
writers. 

“Here is the thing that impresses: It has 
been gossiped I am attending Church, 
Several have intimated they would like to 
go with me. Others I knew in night clubs 
and unsavory places also expressed a curi- 
osity. I am wondering if it is the slight 
undercurrent of a spiritual awakening. 
Has the misery of the time turned people 
from the husks? 


“Maybe it will be different if and when 
prosperity returns, Or perhaps I am just 
one of those burnt-out boys who, having 
had my fling, selfishly wants others to set- 
tle down, too. But my honest conviction is 
that humanity is drifting toward things 
more worth while, I believe the world is 
emerging out of its conglomerate woe to 
something that is going to be, in the langu- 
age of the circus posters, bigger and 
better.” 


A Letter to the Editor 


(The writer of this letter was the former 
distinguished editor of “The Baptist,’”’) 


Editor, The “Reformed Church Messenger” 


1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sir: 

In your issue of August 24 you published 
a report by Dr. E, G. Homrighausen, “Be- 
hind the German Jewish Problem,” In the 
subtitle you characterize it as “a valuable 
report on the German point of view,” and 
it may be a fair enough exposition of the 
working of the German mind. The impli- 
cations throughout the article, however, 
that to understand the German argument 
for the persecution of the Jew is to justify 
it, must arouse vigorous dissent, 

In the first place, if the opinion of Ger- 
mans in general as to the nature and source 
of the indignation aroused in this country 
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by recent events in Germany is correctly 
reported by Dr. Homrighausen, they are 
grievously mistaken. “Germans generally,” 
he writes, “are vexed to think that Amer- 
icans are allowing themselves to be blinded 
to the real German revolution by the 
vociferousness of a few protesting Jews 
in and around New York.” The protest 
against the gospel of hatred against the 
Jews and the discriminations, imdignities 
and cruelties of which the Jew in Germany 
has been made the object has been vigor- 
ously voiced by very many non-Jewish ele- 
ments in our country, athletic, literary, 
academic, legal, and religious, 

It is true, as the writer notes, that Ger- 
mans are quick to remind us that we have 
not been blameless ourselves in this coun- 
try, in our treatment of the Indian and 
the Negro, but no right thinking people 
would undertake to condone such chapters 
in our history or justify them on the basis 
of expediency or even of a fancied neces- 
sity in which the general German mind, 
according to Dr. Homrighausen, takes 
refuge, If, moreover, as the writer’s Ger- 
man informants allege, Americans have 
failed at other times adequately to protest 
against injustices inflicted in other lands, 
this is rather an argument not why they 
should now refrain but why they should 
protest now when the occasion is so flagrant 
and conspicuous and scandalous, 

Whether one believes with Dr. Homrig- 
hausen that “the persecution of the Jews 
has been magnified out of all proportions 
in the United States” will depend, of 
course, upon one’s sense of proportion and 
values, In the opinion of many, if the 
accounts of the treatment of the Jews that 
have come to us are true, no one of the 
reported benefits accruing from the “revo- 
lution”, nor all of them together, can be 
worth to Germany or to the world what 
they have cost in suffering and degrada- 
tion to the victims of it. 


And that the Jews are being disgraceful- 
ly maltreated there can be no possible ques- 
tion, “There is no doubt,” the writer ad- 
mits, “that many have been badly treated, 
some beaten, and it may even be that some 


Birthday Greetings 
[5 “sth sear veceoly nade Sad 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Today one of our Calvary young men 
leaves for Ursinus, and how proud we are 
of him! Seven years of study lie ahead 
of him, for he wants to become a min- 
ister. His folks haven’t much money, but 
they have given him that which is worth 
more than money—ambition, and the abil- 
ity and the desire to work. And so, how 
do you suppose he spent his summer? 
Picking strawberries—a dollar for ten, 
long, back-breaking hours of work; and 
managing an amusement stand at a lake 
resort. And those strawberry-Saturdays 
began even before high school closed, and 
his only vacation has been this last busy 
week, getting ready. Then, too, Ursinus 
has granted him a scholarship, made pos- 
sible by understanding folks who believe 
in young men. My Birthday Club boys 
and girls are made of the same fine stuff, 
I know, and I can scarcely wait to hear 
that you, too, will go to colleges, semi- 
naries, law schools and medical schools, 
the better to prepare yourselves for a life 
of real and earnest service. So here’s 
“Calvary’s minister-to-be” greetings to all 
my school-loving boys and girls who will 
rejoice, some day, in earning your way 
through college. 


have received wounds unto death, or such 
as to maim or cripple them for life.” The 
writer suggests that “the atrocity stories 
are difficult to trace down to first hand 
experiences” and quite naively, in the same 
paragraph, discloses a sufficient reason for 
it, in that “Goering has proposed the death 
penalty for any one found guilty of ped- 
dling atrocity stories which discredit the 
Nazi revolution and instigate nations to 
boycott German goods in international 
trade.’ But the reports of intelligent and 
dependable newspaper correspondents can- 
not be discredited, and no denial by Nazi 
headquarters can counteract the damning 
evidence of official decrees that are a mat- 
ter of public record, There are, moreover, 
very many instances of mistreatment fully 
authenticated and documented, so atrocious 
as to beggar belief, 


Dr. Homrighausen writes that he was in- 
formed that the Jew is persecuted in Ger- 
many primarily “because of his racial and 
social characteristics’ which Germans find 
objectionable, though in the preceding par- 
agraphs he very clearly indicates that these 
characteristics, where they exist, have been 
imposed upon the Jew by a long period of 
malignant treatment in Germany since 
medieval times. We suspect that the pri- 
mary reason, however, is that which he 
later mentions, namely, that “in the post- 
war period the Jew has aggressively forg- 
ed to the fore in German politics and pro- 
fessions.” Thus, without doubt, deserving 
Germans have been, in some instances, kept 
out of office and have had to compete with 
the Jew in medicine and the law, In other 
words, the Jews are persecuted because 
they have been raised by the votes or ap- 
proval of their contemporaries to positions 
of influence and service, more, in propor- 
tion to the number of Jews in the com- 
munity, than have the so-called Nordics, 


We are not unaware of the human prob- 
lems which such a situation engenders in 
Germany and elsewhere. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that while, in the post- 
war period, Jews who formerly were ex- 
cluded from certain public offices had an 
opportunity to develop their abilities in 
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A bone to the dog is not charity. Char- 
ity is the bone shared with the dog when 
you are just as hungry as the dog.—Jack 
London. 


HER AWFUL DREAM 


A little maid of tender years 
Had such an awful dream! 

She came to me almost in tears, 
“T just was going to scream— 


When both my eyes came open wide, 
And, Oh, I was so glad 

To find it was a dream,” she cried, 
“Because it was so bad!” 


“What could it be, poor child?” I said, 
“Were you pursued by bears? 

Perhaps your dolly broke her head, 
Or did you fall down stairs?” 


“O dear, it’s most too bad to tell! 
You know in school our class 

Are having ’zaminations. Well, 
I dreamt I didn’t pass!” 


Young Churchman. 


“Papa, what is a traitor in polities?” 

“A traitor is a man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well, then, what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours?” 

“A eonvert, my  boy!’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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this field, all had to undergo the same ex- 
aminations as non-Jews, and only those 
who possessed the necessary qualifications 
secured the appointment, The same could 
be said of all other professions, 


Hilaire Belloc, in the Catholic publica- 
tion “America”, dealing with this matter, 
asks, “What excuse is it to say that in 
such and such a profession such and such 
a majority was Jewish? The Jews attain- 
ed their position in that profession in open 
competition; everybody knew that they 
were Jews; they worked under the handi- 
cap of their unpopularity (which always 
attaches to their race in that part of Eu- 
rope where they lived, though it does not 
yet attach to their race in this happier 
society to which we belong). I should have 
thought that the proposition was element- 
ary; when a profession is thrown open to 
such and such candidates, when they pass 
the required tests, when they advance in 
their careers after passing these tests, what 
possible right can you have to go back on 
your word and deprive them of that which 
you have promised them by the social con- 
tract into which they have entered?” 


Dr. Homrighausen appears to expect that 
his readers will sympathize with the Ger- 
man one-hundred-per-centers, but to us it 
all appears as an example of execrably poor 
sportsmanship, to say the very least, like 
the exclusion of the Jews by Germany from 
the Olympic Games. But it is infinitely 
worse than that. Germany’s treatment of 
the Jews is an offense against humanity, a 
violation of the most basic human instincts, 
a revival of sadism on a wide scale, and, 
from the Christian point of view, a denial 
of all that we hold most sacred, 

As Hilaire Belloe says in the article from 
which we have quoted, “As it seems to me, 
particular and flagrant injustice of this 
kind affects not only the individual who 
suffers from it, nor only the unhappy men 
who perpetrate the outrage, but also those 
who are silent in the presence of it. They 
themselves will be poisoned if they do not 
protest, for it is their duty to protest.” 


Robert A. Ashworth, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mary Ann Humanizes 


ashes: 


By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


During the week the professor learned 
that “St. Peter” was a very prominent sur- 
geon of the city; a man of whom he had 
heard much but had never seen. He also 
learned that his first angel with the heay- 
enly smile was only one of the thousands 
of attractive nurses whom patients love 
at first sight, but whom some call “ordi- 
nary, worldly, money-grasping creatures,” 
when their bill comes in, and others say, 
‘St was worth it.” 

Nevertheless he liked his nurse, with 
her pleasant smile, and his surgeon, with 
his genial manner and bushy, red hair. 
The doctor spent most of his time with 
him in talking about his summer camp and 
his daughter. The professor, as yet, could 
not determine which was the more won- 
derful, or which stood first in the doctor’s 
love: the camp or the daughter. Both in- 
terested the professor greatly. 


He never had spent any time in a moun- 
tain camp and he never had spent any |. 
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considerable time with any man’s daugh- 
ter. He was too greatly occupied with his 
profession. He was one of that type of 
young professors who become so deeply 
absorbed in their work they gradually be- 
come unhuman and lose temporarily all of 
the “herd” instinct. Besides, he was too 
young to become entangled in any “affair”, 
and further he had no desire whatever 
for the companionship of any woman; and 
as for marrying, he had frequently and 
forcefully expressed his views, based on 
scientific psychological facts. If, some- 
time, he was convinced that he had any 
exceptional ability which should be trans- 
mitted to posterity by the matrimonial 
route, he would live up to his convictions: 
He would select the most qualified breeder 
he could possibly secure. The goal of a 
man should be the improvement of the 
race, and that could come about only as 
men and women become strong enough 
to overcome the sex stimuli called “love”, 
and be married on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples. The ideal system for marriage, so 
far as the improvement of the race was 
concerned, would be the selection of mates 
by a State commission composed of ex- 
pert psychologists, physicians, psychiatrists 
and surgeons. After their selection they 
would be compelled to spend together, as 
students, six months in a State college tak- 
ing a course on the training of parents 
and of children. At the completion of the 
course they would be urged to marry for 
the good of the race. 


The professor was very confident this 
method would result in ninety-eight per 
cent happy unions. It would be much 
-better, however, he asserted, to start with 
childhood. By regular psychological and 
physical examinations of all pupils in the 
publie schools during the school life of 
the pupils, the commission would be able 
to select, accurately, fitting mates by the 
simple method of studying these records 
of the pupils. The method could not fail 
because it was scientific. In the process 
of time the race would be standardized. 
The height and weight of all would. be 
practically the same. The economic saving 
would be tremendous. There would be only 
two or three sizes for men and women’s 
clothing, shoes, ete. Funeral expenses 
would be greatly reduced because coffins 
would be made only one size and by mass 
production. The possibilities of the sys- 
tem were amazing. The one great ob- 
stacle to its achievement would be the 
present perversity of human nature, but 
that would be overcome eventually, as 
the standardizing of human nature would 
parallel the standardizing of the race. 


Standardizing human nature was already 
on the way. Psychology has shown the 
child to be nothing but a machine which 
can be made to run exactly as the psy- 
chological and educational experts desire 
it to run, after these experts have learned 
more exactly and extensively the proper 
stimuli to be applied during the child and 
youth periods. Character will be deter- 
‘mined and achieved by scientfic methods. 


This scientific method for the salvation 
of the world had quite a little to do with 
the professor’s growing interest in the 
daughter. Physically and mentally she 
appeared to be an ideal unit in this scheme 
of salvation, but, since the doctor had 
told him she was quite an unusual girl, 
he had become suspicious that she might 
have a disqualifying complex. There were 
reasons for his suspicion, but he did not 
know them then. 


In an exposure to psychology during her 
college days, the subject of the harmful 
influence of the “taboo” had captivated 
her. She saw clearly, now, why society 
toiled so slowly and painfully toward the 
summit of perfection. She was the victim 
of taboos since her childhood. She knew 
now why her mother had diligently ap- 
plied a palm to the place where palms are 
applied when the taboo is broken, when 
one summer morning her mother discovered 
her playing leap-frog, with a half dozen 
little boys, in her birthday suit. 
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Taboo! Taboo! Taboo! was the bane of 
her life. Everything that seemed common- 
sense was taboo. A month’s enforced va- 
cation while at college, because one beau- 
tiful moonlight night she went canoeing 
without permission with a friendly young 
man, and lost her wrist-watch and return- 
ed to the dorm at one a. m. She had 
scandalously broken the taboo. She had 
disgraced the institution. She should be 
expelled. But she had had a grand time 
and was amazed at the strength of daddy’s 
influence. Taboo simply took the joy out 
of her life. 

Then and there she determined that her 
life’s work would be the smashing of “Old 
Woman Taboo”. She was doing her work 
finely, often to the mortification of her 
mother and the secret joy of her father. 
He had his experiences with Old Woman 
Taboo in his profession, and he also was 
convinced that his daughter was right in 
her contention that “Taboo” was one of 
the greatest obstacles to the sane social 
advancement of the race. 


SMOKE RINGS 


Bad men 

Want women like cigarettes, 

Just so many, slender and trim, 

Waiting in a row to be selected, set 
aflame, 

And when the fire has died —- dis- 
carded. 


Fastidious men 

Choose women like cigars; 

These are expensive and exclusive, 
Look better, last longer, 

If the brand be good they aren’t 


_ thrown away 
But laid aside at last, regretfully. 


Nice men’ 

Treat women like cherished pipes, 

Become more attached to them 

As they grow older. 

When the flame is burnt out 

They still look after them, 

Knock them gently, but lovingly, 

And care for them always. 

No man shares his pipe, 

Nor loses a good one to get a new 
one.—Anon. 


The advent of short \skirts and the 
omission of stockings she hailed with ap- 
plause. That was one grand wallop for 
Old Woman Taboo, and yet she never ap- 
peared in public wearing an extremely 
short skirt or stockingless. For her there 
were only two ways in which the beauty 
of woman could be shown. The one was 
the undraped figure, the other the draped 
figure. A woman to be beautiful in public 
should be fully and artistically clothed. 
Women in evening dress with a vast ex- 
posure of front and rear cuticie or with 
a painful exposure of much of the frame- 
work of the body, were a source of great 
amusement to her, with their meaningless 
curves and curveless meanings. She ad- 
mired the woman who knew exactly how 
much of the front and back to display in 
order to produce a truly beautiful and 
artistic appearance. 

She knew the ancient Greek master- 
sculptors had the true principles of art. 
Their statues of human beings were draped 
or undraped, and when they were partially 
draped the drapery was used to enhance 
the beauty of the undraped parts and 
not from a sense of modesty. Of all art 
monstrosities the fig-leaf works were the 
worst. She was devoutly thankful that 
some persons, whom she knew, had nothing 
to do with the creation of man and wo- 
man. If they had, woman would have a 
skin like that of a toad, and as for man— 
well, he just wouldn’t be a man. She 
thanked God for His greatness and good- 
ness and wisdom in creating men and wo- 
men just as they are. 


Daddy, however, had considerable to do 
with her appreciation and glorification of 
the body, for as a surgeon, the human 
body was the most marvelous work in the 
known universe, and he delighted in ex- 
plaining .to his daughter the mysteries of 
the body and emphasizing its beauty, sac- 
redness and use, 

Mary Ann profited by his instruction. 
In the seclusion of their summer camp she 
delighted in taking sunbaths in a certain 
open space in a cluster of pine trees. How 
she did envy Madame Eve! If the crooked 
old Serpent had kept to himself what little 
he did know, there would be no taboos. 

Every morning while in camp, when no 
guests were present, she would jump out 
of bed, sprint to the pond, in a flash east 
off her pajamas and dive into the water, 
swimming and diving like an otter. 

By constantly slapping Old Woman Ta- 
boo in the face she had become a magnifi- 
cent creature in body, mind and spirit. 
Everything to her was beautiful. Life 
was the supreme adventure. Not willing- 
ly would she crush an insect, but the 
descendants of old Mr. Serpent she des- 
patched with ardent satisfaction. 

Had she admirers? She had! Plenty 
of them. But, alas, they dropped away, 
one by one, and admired at a respectful 
distance. Her smashing of Old Woman 
Taboo was too much for them. 

Mary Ann’s mother had admonished her 
that she should, for her own good, soft- 
pedal the taboo business, at least until 
she was married. Mary Ann received the 
counsel respectfully but with diligent dis- 
regard. 

“Have I ever been immodest, coarse or 
rude?”, she inquired of her mother one 
time after another warning to soft-pedal 
the taboo industry. Her mother prompt- 
ly admitted she had not. “But,” she said, 
“the people do not understand you.” 

“Fiddlesticks with the dear people,” was 
Mary Ann’s curt comment. “What are the 
people? Mostly a mass of unthinking per- 
sons, abject slaves of taboos, ardent ad- 
vocates of taboos and supremely happy 
when they can participate in imposing 
new taboos on the people. What happens 
in a club or society when one advocates 
a movement radicdlly different from the 
accepted customs of the people? Immedi- 
ately there are protests: ‘It is not the 
custom.’ ‘We would have to consider the 
proposition carefully. ‘What would the 
people think?’ Run with the taboo and 
the people are with you. Smash the taboo 
and you are queer, fanatical or unbalanced 
mentally. Shackled hand and foot by ta- 
boos; in constant fear of pubiie opinion, 
influenced by superstition, the dear people 
prate about their independence and free- 
dom when in reality they are slaves of 
custom, taboos and ‘what the people think.’ 
Anyhow, I am happy just as I am. The 
people be—” 

“Mary Ann!”, exclaimed her mother in 
amazement. “What is coming over you? 
I never before have heard you speak in 
such a manner.” 

“Oh, ’'m growing up,” was her brief ex- 
planation as she left the room. But Mary 
Ann had good reasons for her harsh crit- 
icism of “the people”. She had learned 
that her supposed friends were speaking 
of her as “unusual”, with the subtle in- 
sinuation that she “had a screw loose, 
somewhere”. 


The doctor had become very much at- 
tached to this young, fine-appearing, ath- 
letic, intelligent, modernistie professor, 
and was quite free in his talk with him 
about his daughter. He had a scientific 
purpose in view. He, himself, had often 
wondered just why and where his daugh- 
ter had acquired those traits that made 
her the most natural, lovable young woman 
he had ever known. He, also, knew that his 
friends spoke of his daughter as “an un- 
usual young woman”. Later on he intended 
to ask the learned young professor to 
make a psycho-analysis of his daughter. 


He had considerable respect for the 
work of psychiatrists and was convinced 
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these gentlemen would be an increasing 
help to the medical profession. They dealt 
with human nature in a scientific way but 
discounted too greatly the human experi 
ence of the past. The surgeon was old- 
fogie enough to believe that the experi- 
ence of the human race of the past could 
not be thrown into the rubbish can, and 
that religion and all that went with it 
were “nothing but” the imaginative crea- 
tion of man to meet needs originally engen- 
dered by savage man because of his fear 
of the violent forces of nature and the 
uncanny mystery of the universe. 

He read his Bible regularly, believed 
in prayer, went to Church, had respect for 
the clergy and an unbounded faith in the 
teachings of Jesus. His experience had 
shown him that for every normal human 
need or desire adequate provision had been 
made for its satisfaction. Man had not 
done that. It was done for him. The need 
of a God had been the experience of all 
races of all time. To be forced to believe 
that this need, the most important need 
of man, had to be satisfied by human 
creation was contrary to all fact, unten- 
able and illogical. Nevertheless his differ- 
ences with the teachings of some psychol- 
ogists would not deter him from using 
what good these wise men had discovered. 
He already had planned how to have the 
professor spend as much time as possible 
at his summer camp and thus afford ample 
opportunity for a study of Mary Ann. 


(To be continued next week.) 


REALIZE THE JOY OF HARD WORK 


The worst thing that can befall you is 
to have nothing useful to do. From that 
moment life will be an aimless, aching 
void, and time a cruel torturer. The man 
who has not experienced the joy of hard 
work has lived in vain. A life of ease 
and sloth is a daily purgatory and a cause 
of widespread unhappiness. It is incom- 
prehensible that in this day of golden 
opportunity there should be anyone, in 
good health, with nothing to work and 
live for. The joy of work, of daily con- 
quest, of unexpected difficulties to over- 
come, of new enterprises—these make life 
interesting, worth while, and wholesome. 
Find your right vocation, put your best 
abilities to daily use, work cheerfully, 
willingly, and courageously, and you will 
know the joy of true living.—Grenville 
Kleiser. 


An Englishman speaks over the tele- 
phone: : 

“Yes, this is Mr. ’Arrison. What, you 
ean’t ’ear? This is Mr. ’Arrison—haitch, 
hay, two hars, a hi, a hess, a ho and a 
hen— Arrison.” 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev, Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


PAUL AS A MISSIONARY 


Text, Acts 26:17, “Delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom I send thee.” 


Paul was probably the greatest mission- 
ary the world has ever had, The word 
“missionary” is not found in our English 
Bible. The word used in the Greek New 
Testament is the word from which “apos- 
tle” is derived, while the word “mission- 
ary” is derived from the Latin language, 
Both words have the same meaning, which 
is “to send.” A missionary is one who is 
sent to propagate religion; an apostle is 
one who is sent to preach the gospel. 

Paul was both an apostle and a mission- 
ary. In the introduction to most of his 
epistles he speaks of himself as “Paul, an 
apostle of Christ Jesus, through the will of 
rod.” In his defence before Agrippa, 
Paul tells us about his conversion and ex- 
plains how he was called to be a mission- 
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ary. In the paragraph from which our text 
is taken he says: “And the Lord said, ‘I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest. But arise, 
and stand upon thy feet: for to this end 
have I appeared unto thee, to appoint thee 
a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen Me, and of the 
things wherein I will appear unto thee; 
delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, to 
open their eyes, that they may turn from 
darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive 
remission of sins and an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by faith in Me’,” 

And then Paul said, doubtless with great 
enthusiasm, “Wherefore, O King Agrippa, 
I was not disobedient to the heavenly vi- 
sion; but declared both to them of Damas- 
cus first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout 
all the country of Judaea, and also to the 
Gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
to God, doing works worthy of repentance. 
For this cause the Jews seized me in the 
temple, and assayed to kill me, Having 
therefore obtained the help that is from 
God, I stand unto this day testifying both 
to small and great, saying nothing but 
what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come; how that the Christ must 
suffer, and how that He first by the resur- 
rection of the dead should proclaim light 
both to the people and to the Gentiles,” 

It is said that even before his conver- 
sion Paul desired to be not merely a rabbi 
but a missionary, He wished “to devote 
his life to the propagation of true right- 
eousness and to the overthrow of every- 
thing which in any way interfered with 
its advance, and which in any way hinder- 
ed the people from giving themselves undi- 
videdly to the practice of the law.” 

His conversion did not change his pur- 
pose, but changed his passions and desires 
from one object to another, Instead of 


’ being a missionary of Pharisaism he be- 


came a missionary of Christ. Having been 
thoroughly convinced that his field of mis- 
sionary effort was to be chiefly among the 
Gentiles, he gave himself earnestly to that 
task. 

He made Antioch, the capital of Syria 
and the home of the mother Church of 
Gentile Christianity, his point of depar- 
ture for his missionary journeys and for 
his visits to the mother Church of Jewish 
Christianity in Jerusalem. As Dr. Philip 
Schaff says, “He followed the current of 
history, commerce, and civilization, from 
East to West, from Asia to Europe, from 
Syria to Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and 
perhaps as far as Spain.” 

Paul’s public life, from the third year 
after his conversion to the time of his 
martyrdom, covers a period of twenty-five 
years, During this time he made three 
great missionary journeys, made five visits 
to Jerusalem, and spent at least four years 
in imprisonment in Caesarea and Rome. 
The great portion of the first four years 
of his quarter century of missionary ac- 
tivity was spént in missionary work at 
Tarsus and Antioch. 

His first missionary journey lasted about 
five years, It is fully described by Luke 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of the Acts, Paul was accompanied by 
Barnabas and Mark. From Antioch they 
went down to Selencia, and from there they 
sailed to the island of Cyprus. They went 
from Salamis on the eastern side of the 
island to Paphos on the western side. #rom 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


What we need in currency change 
is a change in the motto on our sil- 


ver from 
“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


to 
“WE WALK AND WORK WITH 
GOD.” 
And then, if we live up to it, we 
will get somewhere worth while. 


—Now and Then. 
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there they set sail to Perga, in Pamphylia, 
where Mark left them. ‘hey spent the re- 
mainder of this first journey in Asia Minor, 
going from Perga to Antioch of Pisidia, 
which must not be confused with Antioch 
of Syria. Here Paul delivered quite a ser- 
mon. Then they proceeded to Iconium, 
where they met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the Jews and also from the Gen- 
tiles, and were finally stoned, so that they 
fled to Lystra and Derbe, in Lycaonia, At 
Lystra Paul performed a miracle, curing a 
cripple, and the people wanted to sacrifice 
unto him and Barnabas as gods, At the 
instigation of the Jews, Paul was after- 
ward stoned and dragged out of the city 
as dead. But he revived, and the next day 
he and Barnabas went to Derbe. 

They revisited Lystra, Iconium, Antioch 
of Pisidia, and Perga, encouraging and 
organizing the converts they had made in 
these cities. From there they went down to 
Attalia, and thence sailed to Antioch 
whence they had started out, and made a 
report to the assembled Church of all that 
God had enabled them to do among the 
Gentiles, 

After attending the apostolic conference 
at Jerusalem, where important matters 
were discussed, Paul and Barnabas return- 
ed to Antioch, where they spent some time 
in teaching and preaching the word of the 
Lord. 

Paul proposed that they continue their 
missionary labors in Asia Minor, under- 
taking a second great journey; but they 
had some difficulty on account of Mark, 
in whom Paul had lost confidence because 
he had forsaken them during the previous 
journey. Barnabas took Mark and went, 
to the island of Cyprus, but Paul took with 
him Silas and went back to Asia Minor, 
through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
Churches. At Lystra Paul picked up Timo- 
thy, and took him along. They organized 
some new Churches in Phyrgia and Galatia. 
Paul had intended to do more missionary 
work in Asia Minor, but at Troas some- 
thing took place that changed not only the 
course of his own life but also the history 
of the whole world, At Troas Paul had 
his memorable vision, when he saw a man 
of Macedonia standing and beseeching him, 
“Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” 

Paul had been sick and must have re- 
ceived the medical attention of Luke, “the 
beloved physician,’ to whom we owe the 
record of these missionary journeys. Luke 
went with them into Europe, for he writes: 
“Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made 
a straight course to Samothrace, and the 
day following to Neapolis; and from thence 
to Philippi, which is a city of Macedonia,” 
They also visited Thessalonica, Beroea, 
Athens, and Corinth, returning by way of 
Ephesus, Caesarea, and Jerusalem to 
Antioch, 

Paul began a third missionary tour in 
the same year in which he had concluded 
the second one, about 54 A, D. He went 
to Ephesus, where he fixed for three years 
the centre of his missionary work, and 
where he encountered the worship of Diana. 
He then revisited his Churches in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, and went to Corinth, 
where he spent three months. He visited 
Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, 
Samos, Miletus, Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, Caesarea, and finally arrived at 
Jerusalem. The faithful Luke was with 
Paul on this journey. During this visit 
to Jerusalem the Jews had decided to kill 
Paul, Their conspiracy became known and 
the authorities took Paul in charge and 
protected him. He appealed unto Caesar 
and was taken to Rome, where he con- 
tinued his missionary work while a prison- 
er, spending the last years of his life in 
witnessing for Christ and at last laying 
down his life in loyalty to his Master. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


Mrs. Jones: “Why do you go to the 
front porch when I sing? Don’t you like 
to hear me?” 

Mr. Jones: “It isn’t that. I don’t want 
the neighbors to think I am beating you.” - 
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Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


BE FAIR TO WORK 

By Hilda Richmond 
_ Mrs. Loring had discovered her children 
in some piece of naughtiness, and forth- 
with had set them to work digging dande- 
lions out of the grass—so many dande- 
lions, before they could be released to 
go to the picnic. She confided to a neigh- 
bor that she knew how to make her ehil- 
dren mind, and the youngsters were surely 
working like beavers at the task, but the 
neighbor ventured the opinion that it was 
not giving work a square deal with the 
children to make it a punishment. 

How very many grown people can re- 
member some task that always aroused 
all that was worst in them simply because 
they never had to do it exeept as a pun- 
ishment. Years later, perhaps, they dis- 
covered that the work was really pleasant 
and one might have very happy thoughts 
while doing it under favorable cireum- 
stances. But always for them there were 
bitter memories connected with the job. 
What might have been a soothing, de- 
lightful oeeupation at any age, became 
during childhood a very nettle to sting 
and irritate and in years to come a re- 
sentful memory. 

Naturally, a task poorly done must al- 
ways be made right, but to save up ecer- 
tain occupations as punishments will never 
make the offender more obedient or faith- 
ful. A word of praise for trying hard 
usually will make children work whole- 
heartedly, but tasks that are for punish- 
ment call for little earnest endeavor. 

So, early in life, work should be repre- 
sented as something to be desired. “If 
you will be careful you may help me do 
this,’ says the wise mother. “Do you 
think I can trust you to water the plants?” 
asked the kindergarten teacher, and forth- 
with every child felt sure that the utmost 
eare would be taken if only the delightful 
task were allotted to him. 

“What naughty thing have you done 
that you have to sew a seam?” said a 
easual visitor in a home where a child was 
painstakingly sewing two quilt blocks 
together. The child opened her eyes wide 
in astonishment. “I didn’t do anything 
naughty,” she said quickly, “I had A in 
spelling and Mother is letting me sew a 
block for her new quilt.” And then the 
visitor remarked feelingly to her hostess 
that if things had been like that in her 
childhood she might have been a happier 
woman and a better seamstress. 

Work, study, self-discipline, self-control 
and other things the child will need now 
and all of his lifetime should be held up 
as aims and rewards and not punishments. 
A square deal for the task, and for the 
child as well as all who will come in con- 
taet with him, demands the common sense 
idea that anything that is honorable in 
the way of work can be made enjoyable 
and profitable as early as the child vis 
eanable of doing it—the simple task, even 
before the little child starts to go to 
school. 


“T sincerely hope that the future will 
see kindergarten work carried on, teach- 
ers being trained and kindergartens being 
opened. I know the benefit of the move- 
ment first hand, for I am a kindergarten 
product.”—George West Diehl, former 
President, Concord Normal School, West 
Virginia. 

Every child should have kindergarten 
opportunities under a_ properly trained 
teacher. Advice, leaflets and _ colored 
posters may be secured free of charge, by 
any one wishing to arouse interest in 
this subject, from the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 
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MESSENGER 17 


THE RIGHT WAY OR THE 
WRONG WAY? 


There’s a right way and a wrong 
way 
That ev’ry one may go; 
There’s a rich soil and a poor soil 
In which man seed may sow. 


There’s a rough road and a smooth 
road 
That ever lies ahead; 
There’s a harsh word and a soft 
word 
That ever can be said. 


There’s a clear sky and a grey sky 
That’s ever hanging near; 

There’s a rough sea and a calm sea 
Thru which all folks must steer. 


There’s a high tide and a low tide 
As life keeps on to flow; 

There’s a good trait and a bad trait 
In folks, that’s bound to show. 


There’s a bright sun and a dim sun 
To guide one on the way; 
There’s a true view and a false 
view 
In seeing truth’s bright ray. 


There’s a foul way and a fair way 
To journey on thru life; 

The only way is the fair way, 
To journey free of strife. 


Now the wrong way seems the sure 
way 
If one yields to chagrin; 
And the right way is the true way 
If truth should enter in. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


“But my dear Dorothy, your husband 
owes me a lot of money. I don’t think 
he should expect me to lend him more.” 

Daughter: “Well, father, he has to get 
it somewhere, and he has a certain senti- 
ment about keeping his creditors in the 
family.”—Boston Transcript. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO — CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 36 


Cubeb—cube—cub 
Curlew—eurl—cur 
Dawn—daw—da 
Dental—dent—den—de 
Digital—digit—dig 
Diverge—diver—dive 
Endow—endo—end 


NSO whe 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 27 


1. Carelessly he the precious ; 
guaranteed to cure all ; 

2. Refusing the he said he would 

all such gifts (2) sent to him. 

that to dispose of such 

he must have customers who 

interested. 

4. She all the large 
mals; especially the (2) 

5. She showed much 


3. He was 


ani- 
LOxe 
as she told 


how claimed that she destroyed 
the plant with water. 

6. They were all to undertake the 
(2) without the of the 


constabulary, 
7. There were 
the 
large crate of 


watching as he threw 
overboard and drew up the 
A. M. §. 


Fair Flapper (in stalled automobile): 
“Oh, sir, would you do me a great favor?” 

Trombone Player (in transit): “Sure, 
miss. What is it?” 

Fair Flapper: “Won’t you just blow up 
my flat tire while you have your pump 
out ?”—Etude. 


POPPY LAND LIMITED EXPRESS 


The first train leaves at six P. M. 
For the land where the poppy blows; 
And mother dear is the engineer, 
And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle a low, sweet strain; 

The passenger winks, and nods, and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train! 


At eight P. M. the next train starts, 
For the poppy land afar; 

The summons ¢lear falls on the ear, 
“All aboard for the sleeping car!” 


3ut what is the fare to poppy land? 
I hope it is not too dear; 

The fare is this, a hug and a kiss, 
And it’s paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him Who children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 
“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each 
day, 
That leave at six and eight. 


Keep watch of the passengers, this I pray, 
For to me they are very dear; 

And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 


Edgar Wade Abbott. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L, Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK SEPT. 25-OCT. 1 


Memory Verse: “Give diligence to pre- 
sent thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, han- 
dling aright the word of truth,” II Timo- 
thy 2:15, 

Memory Hymn (September): “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus” (318). 

Theme: Saul in Tarsus. 


Monday—Saul Born in Tarsus 
Acts 22:1-3, 27, 28 

Three months ago we abandoned the 
New Testament and plunged back into the 
very heart of the Old. Now we return 
again for another pilgrimage into the hills 
and among the peaks of the New. Let us 
make it a pilgrimage of faith and love, of 
yearning and expectancy, upon which way, 
long before the end has been reached, we 
will be fully consecrated by the divine 
Spirit and enabled to make the will of the 
Father our own far beyond any measure 
which we have formerly believed possible. 
Such a pilgrimage is necessary to our spir- 
itual health. Would that we could find no 
happiness or calm of conscience except as 
we make the Christ our own on this pil- 
grimage! 

Prayer: Our Father, we pray not for gold 
or silver, nor for health and prosperity, 
but for spiritual grace and power. We 
hunger for the Spirit. We thirst for the 
truth. We search for character and purity. 
Amen. 


Tuesday—Saul’s Religious Training 
Philippians 3:1-6 

Upon this pilgrimage Paul is our guide, 
our companion and instructor. Paul is 
one of the really great of the ages. Paul 
is one who impels us to faith, who makes 
the claim and the power of Jesus so over- 
whelming that we become bold enough to 
believe with all our heart that in Jesus we 
find the only rational and enlightened in- 
terpretation of God, the universe and life. 
I believe that religion is the Christlike at- 
titude toward God, man and the world, I 
believe that Christianity is Christlike liv- 
ing, and nothing less. I believe that Jesus 
is literally the way, the truth, and the 
life, that by faith and loyalty to Him we 
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can become the sans of God even as He 
was, and that this is His will and God’s 
will for all of us. 

Prayer: God of love and righteousness, 
inspire us with a passion for Thee, for Thy 
truth and goodness, for Thy children of 
every name and group. Make us Thine so 
that Thou mayest be ours. Amen. 


Wednesday—Hebrew Parent’s Love for 
Children. Judges 13:8-14 

I repeat again, Paul compels me to faith 
in religion and in Jesus Christ. He com- 
pels me to take Jesus seriously, He com- 
pels me to rebel against the compromises 
of the Christian Church all through her 
history. He, and all those like him, com- 
pel me to use my ministry to reassert the 
authority of Jesus, to proclaim in the name 
of Christ Himself once again that He 
meant what He said in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in His teachings concerning Cal- 
vary, that here is revealed for us and for 
all the world the highest spiritual insight 
yet flashed by God upon human minds, and 
that this insight must be followed by the 
statesmen in Church, state, industry, edu- 
cation and finance if they are not blind 
leaders of the blind. 

Prayer: Our gracious God, forgive our 
blindness and ignorance. Cleanse us from 
the spirit of compromise and hypocrisy. Set 
us in the path of noble resolution and 
heroic purpose. Amen. 


Thursday—Religious Training 
Commanded. Deut. 6:1-9 
If we are to take Jesus seriously, as 
Paul did, as St. Francis did, as Kagawa 
and Schweitzer do today, we must, of 
course, approach the whole matter of reli- 


gious training with a different mind. 
Our heralded new program in _ reli- 
gious education notwithstanding, our 


camps and schools and councils of religious 
education notwithstanding, I am profound- 
ly convineed that in spite of all advanced 
thinking and advanced work which are 
being proclaimed from the housetops these 
days, that we are still not doing much 
better than playing with the whole task of 
religious education and leadership training, 
In the name of humanity and the Kingdom 
of God we should set about at once to rid 
this whole program of the compromises and 
the world’s good pleasure which transfig- 
ure it at every point. 

Prayer: With shame and humiliation we 
confess unto Thee, Who knoweth our in- 
most thoughts, that we have made light of 
Thy work, that we are unworthy laborers, 
Forgive us this sin, O most gracious God. 
Amen. 


Friday—A Hebrew Boy Dedicated to God 
I Sam. 1:21-28 

The ancient Hebrew boys were dedicated 
to God. We still dedicate our babes to 
God when we have them baptized in their 
infaney. When they are confirmed, they 
themselves, in their own name, present 
themselves to the Church for dedication. 
These formal acts we do perform, and what 
they mean in a vital and spiritual fashion 
none of us can say. But that very few, 
if any of us, really follow up these formal 
gestures when we have reached maturity 
as pastors, as teachers, as parents, none of 
us can deny. This is our sin. The dedi- 
cation, the consecration, the surrender, the 
sacrifice, which all of us should make every 
day in every act and decision to our 
shame and poverty, we leave undone. 

Prayer: In the purity and righteousness 
of Thy Spirit, Our Father, we can find 
clansing and comfort. In Thee also we can 
find promise and opportunity and a new 
beginning. Amen. 


Saturday—The Lord Giveth Wisdom 
Proverbs 2:1-10 

O let us take Jesus seriously! Let us 
take God, religion, the Church, the King- 
dom, and humanity seriously! They repre- 
sent the highest truth and the most nearly 
supreme values we know. If we flout them, 
if we compremise them and sport with 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WHAT MEN ARE ASKING 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
President Union Theological Seminary (New York, N. Y.) 


A book by Dr. Coffin is a welcome event in the world of religion. This volume con- 
tains the recently delivered Cole Lectures. heard attentively and appreciatively by several 


Can We Start in Our Religious Thinking Today? Il. Of What Use Is Religion? III 
Can We Know God? IV. Is Jesus Authoritative? VY. 
Do We Mean by God? 

Every preacher, teacher, and religious leader will find Dr. Coffin’s book extremely satis- 
fying and widely useful in meeting these questions raised by so many inquiring men and 
women of our day. (The Cole Lectures) $2.00 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


By Karu BartH 


In this notable book, one of the foremost of living theologians addresses himself to the 
question which all men give some sort of thought. $1.50 


DOES SCIENCE LEAVE ROOM FOR GOD? 
By R. O. P. Taytor, Vicar of Ringwood, England 


With a simplicity that is little short of amazing this prominent British preacher and 
writer shows that seience demonstrates God's leadership in the natural world; religion, 
His leadership in the things of the spirit. 

Through this book Dr. Taylor shares his deeply-rooted Christian faith with men and 
women. He helps them meet the problems which they come up against every day as they 
move about in a world flooded with new knowledge in every department of inquiry. 
Especially does he have a message for the younger generation of this age which wants 
to know what it really can believe about God, the soul, immortality, moral standards, 
and the like. In the face of all that is being said by natural science, psychology, com- 
parative religion, and biblical criticism, this book will also help adults who have 
secre es temporarily a let-down in interest and possibly their feeling of a need for 
religion. 

Here is a book with a message and a mission. 
structively and directly with the problems at hand. 


Throughout the author deals con- 
246 pages. $1.25 


THE BETTER PART 
Dr. LyMAN P. PowWELvL’s Inspiring Book on the Role of the Church Today 


The only organization qualified to pull America out of its hole is the Christian Church. 
It alone has both the spirit and the machinery. But some of the machinery has broken 
down. Some of it no longer works. Some of it needs more “spirit in the wheels.” The 
distinguished author has a helpful practical message for you in this book of paramount 
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importance. 


$1.50 


LOOKING FORWARD — THE PROGRAM FOR THE NEW DEAL 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


This is no mere collection of political papers and addresses, but is a major presenta- 
tion of the President’s theories of government and of the broader phases of his policy. 


“No president has ever spoken so frankly and so unequivocally 
Roosevelt has done in this bound-to-be historic book.’’-—Los Angeles Record. 


- as Franklin D. 
$2.50 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1505 RACE STREET 


them, how can we build character in our- 
selves, in others, in the Church? Usually 
we plead ignorance as the reason for our 
mistakes, as the cause of our stunted lives 
and feeble influence. But Paul pressed 
forward to an understanding of Jesus. 
Amos knew the will of God for his own 
time, Luther, Zwingli, Wesley—these all 
were mighty men of the Spirit because they 
grasped the will of God for themselves and 
their day. If we seek for it with all our 
heart, God will reveal to us what He re- 
vealed to them, 


Prayer: O God, emancipate us from our 
superstitions and fears, Drive out of us 
our love for comfort and ease. Make us 
men and women of whom Thou needest not 
be ashamed, Amen, 


Sunday—tThe Infiuence of God’s Word 
Psalm 119:9-16 


God’s word is an instrument of power. It 
has a cutting edge, like a two-edged sword. 
It has commanding appeal. It carries the 
challenge of idealism, It is a force which 
convicts and smites with the strength of 
guilt. The Word of God compels obedi- 
ence—ah, yes! but more than that, it pro- 
vokes thought and prayer, it opens doors 
of opportunity, it affords the romance of 
adventure and pioneer effort and sacrifice, 
When once clearly understood and follow- 
ed, it leads to life and power, and destiny, 


When disobeyed, individuals are humbled, 
movements come to naught, empires fall 
and civilizations disintegrate. 

Prayer: Eternal God, !ead us in the way 
of faith and spiritual nurture, of medita- 
tion and decision. Help us to hear and 
understand Thy word so that we may obey. 
Amen. 


Teacher: “Can you name some organ 
of the body, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Yes’um, the teeth.” 

Teacher: “The teeth? What kind of 
organ would that be?” 

Bobby: “I guess they would be a kind 
of grind organ.’’—Selected. 


55¢ SNOWDEN’S 


Commentary on 
The Sunday School Lessons for 1933 


Rich in Homiletic Material 


55¢ 


While they last at the special price of 
55¢ EACH, POSTPAID 
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A Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


Will Durant is correct when he says, in 
effect, that current history serves the ig- 
noble purpose of whitewashing our own 
sins, and showing that the other person 
is the chief villain. 

The sentiment of most articles on the 
Nazis is well expressed by the last part 
of a recent one: “It means either a major 
operation (Jewish persecution), or death.” 
How long, O Lord, will we make Israel the 
international scapegoat for our transgres- 
sions! 

One hundred years from now history will 
ruefully say that the Church was bankrupt 
in Spirit in 1914, and so failed to witness 
with the fervor of a Jeremiah in the time 
of siege and conflict. So mankind instine- 
tively discredited her, and she stood by 
rather helplessly during the black chaos of 
the most unjust treaty of history, the 
breakdown of most civil and religious au- 
thority, the Ku Klux, the Red terror, the 
Nazi and Mussolini rule by the sword, the 
practical extinction of the spirit of Pro- 
testantism in Germany and the rest of 
Europe. 

Christianity sowed the wind of indif- 
ference, in the hour of humanity’s need, 
and so must reap the whirlwind of scorn 
and decay. Thus saith the Lord. 


Sincerely, 
E. W. 8. 


“THINGS MY SOUL HATETH” 


The Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley 
Henson, who is a man of strong views, has 
been contributing some thoughts on 
“Things which my soul hateth”, to his 
diocesan magazine. With most of these 
nearly every right-minded person will 
have sympathy: 

1. Sham flowers under glass globes, and 
earthenware monuments in Churehyards. 
2. Confetti in and about the entrances to 
Churches. 3. Posting names of preachers 
outside the Churches, sometimes in gigan- 
tie letters. 4. Brass desks in pulpits, 
especially when small, insecure and, flood- 
lighted. 5. Ill-ventilated Churches in 
which preachers must needs halt and 
maunder, and the people can neither hear 
with intelligence nor breathe with com- 
fort. 6. The allocation of Sundays to 
“special” objects, with the topical sermons, 
and disturbances of devotional use and 
wont incidental thereto. 7. Addresses at 
funerals designed to compliment the de- 
ceased and edify the mourners. 8. Select- 
ing Psalms which few can find in time 
to join in singing them, and which are 
not often preferable to those appointed 
in the Prayer Book. 9. Descants and an- 
thems, except, of course, “in Quires and 
Places where they sing”. 10. Thanking 
the choir for their kind help. 11. Notices 
given out during Divine service especially 
when interlarded with hortatory sermon- 
ettes. 12. Compliments to individuals in 
parish magazines. 13. The smoking of 
clergymen in the streets. 14. Dirty paper, 
amatory letters torn into small pieces, and 
orange peel in the Bishop’s Park. 15. 
Anonymous letters. 

—H. W. Peet. 


A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


of Christ’s sufferings.” Such a Christian 


idea does not appeal. 


You see the word “liberal” has become 
a eatehword which is associated with an- 
other side of even the Christian religion. 
Of course, it is a great and noble word, 
standing for an attitude and spirit indis- 
pensable to the progress of the Kingdom 
of God. But it has also been seized upon 
as a catechword by many whose interest in 
religion is largely intellectual. They have 
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lost the keen edge of the redemptive pas- 
sion of Christ. It is that condition which 
has given rise to the phrase, “an arid 
liberalism.” By which we mean—any 
liberalism can be perfectly arid if it ex- 
hausts itself in stating its position and 
working over its ideas. But the Christians 
in Corinth are reminded of a liberalism 
which is not arid. They are to under- 
stand that “a liberal share of Christ’s 
sufferings” must come first and must be 
experienced deep down in the heart, if 
the liberal share of Christ’s comfort is to 
be received into the soul. 

Some people still persist in believing 
that “liberal ideas” will save the world. 
That is the appeal that is made in every 
sphere of life today. We notice references 
to this liberalism on the front pages of 
our daily newspapers. Magazines present 
it monthly in more finished and refined 
form. Indeed, the prevailing atmosphere 
in every direction is liberal. But believe 
me, liberal ideas will never save the world. 
But what will save us? We want to know. 
Yes, we need to know, for we are in 
desperate circumstances these days. Only 
a liberal share in Christ’s sufferings is 
adequate to form the redemptive agency 
needed for that task. It is not enough to 
know and believe that Jesus Christ was 
“like unto us, yet without sin,” and that 
He knows our feeble frame; yes, knows 
perfectly what is in man. And it is not 
enough to know and to believe the inno- 
cent sufferings which He endured because 
He would not accommodate Himself to the 
hierarchical clique in control of the re- 
ligion of the Jews in Jerusalem. 


And, mark you, these sufferings of His 
body and spirit were real, no make-be- 
lieve in the least. We must actually have 
“a liberal share of Christ’s sufferings;” 
and we will if we walk with Him in new- 
ness of life. To be His followers, to be 
not fashioned according to this world, 
but to be transformed by the newness of 
His mind, will soon introduce us to a 
share of the sufferings which Christ en- 
dured. 


Just recall Paul’s life of sufferings for 
the sake of Christ. “Are they ministers 
of Christ?,” he writes to these Corinthian 
Christians, and adds, “T more; in 
labors more abundantly, in prisons more 
abundantly, in stripes above measure, in 
deaths oft. Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day have I been in the deep; in journey- 
ings often, in perils of rivers, in perils 
of robbers, in perils from my country- 
men, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren, in labor and travail, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides 
those things that are without, there is 
that which presseth upon me _ daily, 
anxiety for all the Churches.” Glance into 
the lives and experiences of the mission- 
aries of Christ in our own day. They may 
not say much of their sufferings through 
Christ, but we know what actually presses 
upon them. And so in lesser lives, quiet 
and unobtrusive, seen only by God and 
not by man, these sufferings through 
Christ are at work. 


But is that all? Is there no spiritual 
reaction? Is there no secret strength? 
Indeed. there follows a liberal share of 
comfort for these faithful sufferers for 
Christ’s sake. It is astonishing to the 
world, and ever will be, with what 
patience they endure, as seeing Him who 
is invisible. They are filled with fortitude 
and courage that the kingdoms of this 
world cannot take away from them. Nero 
could not move them. The Roman Cath- 
olic civil rulers of the Dark Ages could 
not frighten them. The Soviet rulers of 
our day cannot lead such astray. As Paul 
challenges the Roman Christians, so many 
even today will say: “Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
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tion, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Even as it is written, For thy sake we 


are killed all the day long; we were ac- 
counted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things, we are more than con- 


querors through Him that loved us.” 
St. Mark’s Reformed Church, Reading, 
Pa. 
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Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
Mie ie 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
506 Market St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


A Surprise! The Ashland Zion’s G. M. 
G. and several friends met at the Church 
for the regular September meeting. The 
counselor, Mrs. A. Welsh, had an exceed- 
ingly unique surprise planned. Every in- 
dividual attending the meeting had been 
previously asked to bring 10 cents extra 
for the surprise. Upon arrival at the 
Church cars were waiting to spring the 
secret. One of the girls surmised that 
they were going to visit the former coun- 
selor, Mrs. Helen Ammerman Brown. But 
the cars went in a different direction and 
conveyed the riders to Sweet Arrow Lake. 
Here in a cozy cabin, overlooking the 
lake, the meeting was held. Rev. Mr. 
Welsh (always a “humdinger” member of 
any young folks’ group) built a fine log 
fire in the spacious fireplace. After ad- 
journment of the meeting there was a 
lunch consisting of buns, doggies, crack- 
ers and lemonade. The girls popped corn 
and toasted marshmallows. Several con- 
tests prepared by Mrs. Welsh were en- 
joyed. As the evening waned into morn- 
ing, popular songs were sung. Just before 
starting for home the party formed a 
circle and each person prayed for the one 
on the right side then for the one on the 
left side. After singing, “Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds,” the grand affair became his- 
tory. 

P. S.—Rev. Mr. Welsh told ghost stories 
enroute home,—and it isn’t Hallowe’en 
time either! 


An Explanation. Occasionally notices 
come to the editor with the request to 
print them the same week. The news 
items must be on the way to Philadelphia 
on Wednesday evening. I usually send 
them on Tuesday to allow for delays. 
The news does not appear the same week 
it is sent to the office. It is printed one 
week later. Please send all notices almost 
2 weeks before the time they should ap- 
pear in the “Messenger.” 


“EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED” 


(This letter by the Rey. E. G. Aldinger 
in “Der Friedensbote” of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, gives a frank 
statement about the difficulties involved 
in the proposed name for our United 
Church. It is translated for the “Messen- 
ger” by Dr. C. A. Hauser.) 


“What’s in a name?”’, we are accus- 
tomed to say, and yet frequently much is 
involved. Big business does not without 
reason offer large sums of money to secure 
the most suitable name for a new product. 
We ought also to offer a prize for the 
most appropriate name for our proposed 
Church union. Ofttimes, as the ancients 
used to say, a name determines one’s fate. 
This very thing might happen in selecting 
our new name, and the wrong choice might 
have unlovely consequences. 

The present proposal is “Evangelical 
and Reformed.” One can easily under- 
stand what considerations have led to this 
choice. There is a desire that it may be 
possible after the merger to recognize the 
material out of which the new house has 
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been built. Each party has its former 
name at heart, and does not care to sur- 
render it, since it represents a page of 
Church history, which might be forgotten 
as a result of the merger. 

It may be argued that our side could 
most readily surrender the term “Evangel- 
ical.” It represents a modest link in the 
process of development, and what is more 
it has really only been understood by our 
own members and by such persons on the 
outside of our own eirele who have a more 
intimate knowledge of Church history. 
“Reformed,” on the other hand, points 
back to the beginnings of the Reforma- 
tion and epitomizes one of the most glor- 
ious developments of the Church. 

On the other hand, “Evangelical,” as 
we understand the term, really connotes 
the biggest idea that any name given to a 
Chureh could express, namely, the prayer 
of Jesus, “that they may be one.” And 
this purpose our denomination has stressed 
to an extent found nowhere else. On this 
account our denomination has a greater 
claim to retain the term “Evangelical.” 
It would indeed be strange if, in taking 
a step looking toward the realizations of 
this ideal, the name expressing it would 
have to be dropped. “Reformed,” on the 
contrary, from the very beginning has 
been the sign of division, particularly as 
this relates to the Lutherans. It does not 
seem exactly logical to desire to retain 
this division symbol, in taking a step so 
enthusiastically endorsed from the start. 
It is naturally to be assumed that the 
leading spirits on the Reformed side are 
well aware of this, but must be on their 
guard, lest they cause confusion among 
those who are not as much at home as we 
are with the idea of Union. 

The retention of “Reformed” represents 
a far greater danger for our side than its 
omission would mean to the Reformed 
Chureh. We have pastors and laymen with 
Reformed leanings, who would feel en- 
tirely happy under this name, and who 
would have no objections even if the 
merger should eventually lead our Synod 
into the Reformed camp. Such sentiments 
indeed have already been’ expressed. 
These persons seem entirely to forget that 
this merger, properly understood, cannot 
mean that two smaller Church bodies are 
forming a larger one, but that it involves 
unity and unification of spirit. Otherwise 
the whole matter would have little mean- 


ing. 
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But we also have pastors and laymen 
who ean only justify their membership in 
our Synod to their Lutheran consciences, 
by saying that the Evangelical Synod is 
fundamentally Lutheran. Nor are those 
lacking among us who from their youth 
have conceived of Reformed doctrine as 
nothing more than a sad departure from 
the true faith. What a shock it would be 


to such persons if the Church body to 
which they belong should suddenly be 
called “Reformed.” In addition, we are 


constantly discovering, in our dealings 
with the matter of the merger, in the per- 
formance of our private and official duties, 
how unprepared many persons still are for 
a logical consummation of our idea of 
union. 


One might therefore ask: What are we 
to do with I Cor. 1:12,13? Do we still fail 
to comprehend that it is simply not right 
to eall oneself “Lutheran,” “Reformed’— 
and who knows what not? “What? Is 
Christ yet divided?” Just try to imagine 
that the Corinthians had attempted to 
heal their original divisions by agreeing 
on the name, “Pauline-Apollish-Cephish- 
Christian Church.” “Evangelical and Re- 
formed” resembles this. Probably the 
name had not been proposed at that time 
from which the word Church originated 
and which means nothing more than “the 
Communion (Gemeinde) of the Lord.” 
Every argument we bring forth in defense 
of separatistic names for the Chureh con- 
tradicts the spirit of the gospel. 


The writer of this article has always 
cherished the hope that our little Synod, 
with its idea of union, might at some time 
awake—when his own people, among 
whom he has lived so long but who still 
do not understand him—and form the 
germ about which the great union, desired 
of the Lord in this land of ours, might 
crystallize to form one “Kvangelical 
Church.” This name, unfortunately, has 
been usurped by another denomination, 
and in adition as a name to distinguish it 
from the large sister denomination. The 
same thing is true of other suitable names. 
The name, “The United Church of the Re- 
formation” has been proposed. The writer 
of these lines would be inclined to vote 
for this. We might as an abbreviation 
simply say, “The United Church.” In any 
case we will do well if we make every 
effort from the start to choose the most 
suitable name. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
October 1, 1933 


Saul In Tarsus 
Acts 22:3, 27, 28; 26:4-7; Philippians 3:3-6 
Golden Text: Give diligence to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth. 2 Timothy 2:15. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Soil. 2. The 
Soul. 3. The Spirit. 


In this last quarter of the year we shall 
study the life and labor of Paul, the apos- 
tle, whose conversion and career, both as 
worker and thinker, are the most signifi- 
cant events in the history of Christianity. 


He was a prodigious worker, whose burn- 
ing zeal led him to the ends of the western 
world as the herald of the gospel and the 
founder of Churches. Paul was also the 
first Christian theologian, whose writings 
form a large and precious part of the New 
Testament. In these epistles we have the 
first attempt to think through the signifi- 


eanece of the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. Heresies are refuted, immoralities 
are rebuked, doctrines are formulated. In- 
deed, Paul is the first man to give us a 
complete philosophy of history, whose key- 
note is the gospel of Christ. It runs back 
to creation and it reaches forward to the 
consummation of all things according to 
the will of God, as revealed in His Son, 
who is the Saviour of all mankind. 

Paul’s influence as a thinker is literally 
immeasurable. He has put the stamp of 
his genius indelibly upon all the great sys- 
tems of theology and ethics of the Church. 
He is the spiritual father of Augustine, 
Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin. They all 
learned from him, and none of them sur- 
passed him in his estimate of Jesus Christ, 
and in his insight into the mystery of 
religion. 

We, too, may learn much from this great 
and gifted convert, who called himself 
“the slave of Jesus Christ.” We may well 
regard it as a privilege to spend the re- 
mainder of the year in his inspiring com- 
pany. It should quicken our zeal and our 
courage. It should deepen our humility 
and our consecration. 
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J. The Soil. In this first lesson we 
study the early life of Paul. The child is 
father to the man. To understand Saul 


the persecutor and Paul the preacher, we 
must know something of his childhood and 
youth. 

The soul of a man is like a seed east 
into the soil. From the soil of ancestry 
and environment it absorbs and assimilates 
the forces that mould it. Thus the master- 
motives of Paul’s life, his religious fervor, 
his moral zeal, his intellectual acumen, 
came not by chance. His remarkable per- 
sonality was a growth. A rare seed fell 
into a rich soil. And the result was the 
gigantic soul of the man of Tarsus. 

Our knowledge of Paul’s early life rests, 
mainly, upon the autobiographical notes 
found in his writings. Some of them form 
our lesson text, and from them we may 
learn the chief factors of his early life. 
They were his birthplace and environment, 
his ancestry and home-training, his instrue- 
tion by a great teacher, and his trade. 

Paul was born in Tarsus, the capital of 
Cilicia. Proudly and properly he could 
call himself “a citizen of no mean city,” 
for his native town held a high place in 
that ancient world. It stood at a ecross- 
road of civilization, where the commercial 
and cultural currents of east and west 
met and mingled. Ships of all countries 
came to its harbor, and in its famous uni- 
versity distinguished men taught philoso- 
phy and law. Religion, also, had a promi- 
nent place in the life of Tarsus, both the 
Jewish religion and the pagan “mystery- 
cults.” 

Into this cosmopolitan soil, then, God 
cast the seed that, in due time, ripened 
into Paul. In the populous streets of this 
pagan city the Jewish lad dreamed his 
first dreams of the wide world that was 
to become his parish. In its schools he 
became acquainted with Greek and Roman 
culture. Here he saw the utter bankruptey 
of paganism, and, also, the deep yearning 
of the Gentile world for a religion that 
was mighty to save men from sin and 
death. 

Moreover, Paul was born a Roman eiti- 
zen. That coveted boon, with all its power 
and privileges, he had inherited from his 
father. It is very clear that his Tarsian 
birth and training, and his Roman eitizen- 
ship gave Paul a unique preparation and 
fitness for his world-wide apostleship. In 
this chosen vessel Jew, Greek, and Roman 
were happily blended. 

But the Jew in Paul was the foundation 
of everything else. That is the second 
notable fact of his early life. Repeatedly 
he refers to his straight Jewish descent, 
and to his strict training in the ancestral 
faith. He calls himself “a Hebrew sprung 
from Hebrews, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
in respect of the law a Pharisee.” From 
such statements we may well conclude that 
his youth was spent in a home that was 
profoundly religious. Though his parents 
had left Palestine, they retained their 
native faith in all its uncompromising 
vigor. Paul does not refer to them di- 
rectly in his extant writings, but we may 
fairly infer their prosperity from the edu- 
cational advantages that were his. And 
we may certainly infer their sincere piety 
from the religious nurture and training of 
their son. 

Thus prepared at home, Paul was sent 
to Jerusalem for his higher education. 
There he became a pupil of the renowned 
and venerable Gamaliel. Then as now, 
there were skeptics and fanatics, The 
Sadducees leaned towards skepticism in 
their religion, and certain Pharisees were 
legalistic bigots. Unlike both was the 
school founded by Rabbi Hillel, the grand- 
father of Gamaliel, who was as open- 
minded as the most cultured Sadducee, and 
more deeply religious than the most pune- 
tilious Pharisee. 

To this noble school Paul was sent. 
Gamaliel, its master, was far ahead of his 
times as a Jewish teacher. He encouraged 
the study of Greek literature, which was 
anathema to,the fanatical rabbis. And he 
was more deeply interested in the spirit 
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of the Mosaic law and ordinances than in 
its letters. From this famous teacher Paul 
gathered his rich store of rabbinical learn- 
ing. Here he learned the full strength of 
the ancient faith of his fathers, and, un- 
consciously, its insufficiency to satisfy the 
needs of man. Greater even than Gamaliel 
the teacher was the man. And we may sur- 
mise that, in the daily presence of this 
godly man, the eager and reverent youth 
caught something of the spirit of true 
religion that was not formally taught in 
any Jewish school; something that pre- 
pared him inwardly for the recognition of 
the glory of Jesus Christ. 

To complete our picture of Paul’s early 
life, we must make mention of his trade. 


Even well-to-do Jews taught their sons 
some handicraft. Paul’s father followed 


that wise custom. His scholarly and cul- 
tured son became a tentmaker. That was 
a popular industry of the times, and Tarsus 
was one of its centers. In its busy shops 
many kinds of coverings were woven from 
the coarse hair of mountain-goats. 

This useful craft gave Paul the means 
of self-support in his wandering apostle- 
ship. Better still, it saved the scholar 
from becoming a pedant. It kept him in 
touch with plain folk. He understood the 
common people. His letters show the re- 
sult of this training in the school of life. 
They are intensely practical. They con- 
tain some abstruse doctrinal discussions, 
but they never end without simple and 
direct applications of doctrine to life. 

IJ. The Soul. In this rich soil the soul 
of Paul developed. After years of pa- 
tient nurture and quiet growth, the man 
began his marvelous career; first as Saul, 
and then as Paul. But the tap-root of 
his rich life, including his conversion, runs 
back into his childhood and youth. It con- 
sists of the factors and forces that mould- 
ed the man. Through these historical and 
personal means, God prepared the man who 
emancipated the gospel of Christ from its 
narrow Jewish husks, and who transplant- 
ed Christianity from its native soil into 
the wide field of the Gentile world. 


But Paul’s life and labors will occupy us 
in many future lessons. Today the mak- 
ing of the man challenges our attention, 
and its meaning for us.’ The subtitles of 
our lesson are, Preparation for Life Work, 
and Training Christian Leaders. The chief 
factors that made the man of Tarsus are 
still the main forces that mould character. 


Since time immemorial mankind has 
known that, somehow, childhood and youth 
are the crucial periods of life. Experience 
taught men that life does not remain fluid 
and flexible. It tends toward fixity. At 
the beginning it is marvelously plastic and 
impressionable. Then the young soul can 
be made or-marred. But, directly, habits 
are formed. The will becomes fixed. Life 
runs its course in a groove that grows ever 
deeper. 

Today, that ancient truth, embodied in 
many a proverb, has the full support of 
science. We know why the day of oppor- 
tunity and preparation does not last for- 
ever. Psychology has taught us how the 
human soul grows. We know the basic 
laws and principles that condition and con- 
trol the formation of character. And we 
are able to apply these principles to the 
great task of training and fitting young 
people for life. What we need supremely 
is, not more knowledge of the ways of life, 
but a more resolute determination to give 
the next generation the full benefit of our 
knowledge and insight, in all the agencies 
and institutions that exist for the training 
of youth. 

We need, especially, to see that religion 
forms no exception to the general rule. It, 
too, is subject to the laws of growth. It 
has its propitious seasons, its crucial times, 
when careful nurture will yield rich har- 
vests of faith and love. God works His 
wonders through organic laws in the estab- 
lished order. Our parents, our home, our 
Church and school, our nation are the agen- 
cies through which God normally ap- 
proaches us. 
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Thus, the chief factors in the making of 
souls remain precisely what they were in 
Paul’s time. Substitute for Tarsus the 
name of your town. Tell me the dominant 
forces of its life. Survey your home, its 
precepts and practice. Examine the schools 
that teach and train your children. These 
agencies are the soil from which the souls 
of our youth draw their nurture. ‘There, 
silently and gradually, they attain the char- 
acter that determines their destiny. 

III. The Spirit. But our picture of Paul 
would be woefully incomplete without a 
word, at least, about his ruling spirit. “I 
glory in Christ Jesus,” he said, when, final- 
ly, he had met the Master, and found his 
completion in Him. 

So it must be with our youth. Our chief 
business, as parents, pastors, and teachers, 
must be so to present Jesus Christ to them, 
by precept and example, that they will 
follow Him gladly and loyally, as Saviour 
and Master. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles EH. Schaeffer, D.D. 


October 1: Why Should All Christians Be 
Church Members? I Cor. 12:25-27 

There is an idea current among many 
people today that one can be a good Chris- 
tian without being a Church member. This 
idea is based upon a wrong conception of 
the Church and of what Church member- 
ship implies. Many people think of the 
Church as a mere human organization, a 
group of likeminded individuals who have 
banded themselves together in a fellowship 
to advance their own interests and to enjoy 
certain social and spiritual privileges. Join- 
ing the Church means for them nothing 
more than joining some lodge or other 
worldly organization. We have suffered 
tremendously because of this mistaken no- 
tion on the part of many people. It is 
because of this that many stand aloof from 
the Church and declare that while they 
believe in Christ they do not believe in 
the Church. They neglect or despise the 
Church while they still claim to be Chris- 
tians. If the Church is only a society, 
then these people are not so far in the 
wrong. But they have a wrong idea of 
the Church. Let us see, therefore, what 
the Church really is and then we shall 
better understand why all Christians must 
be Church members. In the New Testa- 
ment the Church is called “the body of 
Christ.” Now, what does this mean? To 
understand it we must start with the in- 
carnation of Christ. God, the Father, in- 
carnated Himself in Jesus Christ. He who 
saw Christ saw the Father. The Father 
revealed Himself in Christ, He worked 
through Christ. Christ was God in human 
flesh. For 33 years Christ walked the earth 
in the form of a man, a human personality. 
Then He ascended to the Father, but by 
His holy spirit He incarnated Himself in 
His followers. He founded the Church, 
which is Christ’s body. The Church is, 
therefore, now the living Christ come down 
through time. The Church occupies pre- 
cisely the same relation to Christ as to all 
other facts pertaining to His life which 
we declare when we make use of the words 
of the creed. We say that we believe in 
Jesus Christ, in His birth, His sufferings, 
His death, His resurrection, His ascension, 
in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, ete. Here the Church is regarded 
as a part of the very life of Christ. It is 
Christ coming down through history. Christ 
is living now in His Church. Christ has 
no other hands than the hands of His 
body, the Church; He has no other feet 
than the feet of His body, the Church; He 
has no other voice than the voice of His 
body, the Church. Christ and the Church 
are one. 

Therefore, if any one is a true follower 
of Christ he must in the nature of the 
case, be a member of the Church. If he 
joins ‘Christ he also joins the Church. 

Now, the trouble is that we are so apt 
to confound the Church with the Churches. 
We are all the time thinking of this or 
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that denomination when we speak of the 
Church. The Church is more than any one 
or all of the denominations put together. 
The Church is an organism by itself, not 
a mere organization. An organism is con- 
trolled by an inner life and spirit, whereas 
an organization is only so many parts put 
together functioning for a definite pur- 
pose. 

While the Church is the body of Christ, 
it is also a fellowship. Its membership is 
made up of men and women who have the 
mind of Christ. Therefore membership in 
the Church means that we enter into the 
company of the best people in the world. 
Our religion is a social religion. We can 
never attain the highest type of Christian 
life by ourselves alone. We develop only 
as we fellowship with others. This is what 
we mean by “the communion of saints.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN © 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D.., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and _ intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


The soldier does not go forth by himself 
with his gun in hand to fight the enemy. 
He joins the army and finds his own 
strength multiplied many times. So the 
Christian finds in the Church a fellowship 
which greatly increases his own power and 
life. 

Moreover, the Church is providing the 
environment in which spiritual characters 
may develop. The Chureh has given us 
the Bible, it has given us our hymns, 
taught us how to pray and constantly sets 
the highest ideals before us. It fosters 
religion, and religion is the life of the 
soul. The Christian wants to worship God. 
He wants to commune with God in prayer 
and praise and devout meditation, and the 
Church offers the means whereby this can 
best be done. The Church is the only insti- 
tution in the world that promotes worship 
and that fosters real religion. No Chris- 
tian can hold himself aloof from these 
spiritual disciplines. 

The Church is also the ageney by which 
the Kingdom of God is advanced in the 
world. What a marvelous achievement this 
has been through history! How the spirit 
of Christianity has penetrated and_per- 
meated civilizations and changed human 
society! It is the great marvel of the 
ages. And this work is by no means as 
yet fully accomplished. The Kingdom of 
God is not yet completely set up in the 
world. But the Church offers the promise 
that this shall be done. The Church has 
the means to do it. It proclaims the gospel 
which is the power of God unto salvation. 
The Christian who identifies himself with 
the Church enters into this program of 
Kingdom building and fulfills the will of 
God in Christ Jesus. Everything that a 
person can do to bring about better condi- 
tions in society he can do a thousand times 
more effectively by doing it through the 
Church. 

Church membership, therefore, matters a 
whole lot. It makes a difference. Some- 
times we fail to recognize a difference be- 
tween those who belong to the Church and 
those who do not, but that is because 
Church members themselves have not suffi- 
ciently magnified the meaning of Church 
membership. They have forgotten that 
they are the incarnate Christ, His repre- 
sentatives on earth. Christians should take 
their membership in the Church far more 
seriously. It is a solemn thing when a per- 
son joins the Church. He now consciously 
assumes his part of the very nature of 
Christ and enters into the life and pro- 
gram that Christ has for the world. It 
is a very sad and serious thing when a 
person drops out of that relationship, when 
he allows his name to be erased from the 
roll of the Church. Gladly, freely, en- 
thusiastically, Christians should identify 
themselves with the Church and devote 
their lives to its mission in the world. 
“Christ also loved the Church and gave 
Himself for it.” 


A LETTER FROM MISS WOLFE 


(The many friends of the good work in 

Bowling Green Academy will be glad to 

read this announcement from our teacher 
down in old Kentucky.) 


Greetings to my many friends who have 
so loyally contributed to the work down 
here among my people in Kentucky. We 
opened our work Sept. 4. The continued 
depression and “stranded” finance forced 
the Board to change its type of work some- 
what. They were compelled to cut off two 
teachers and many of their schools. Our 
students were sent to the publie school for 
their literary work, but we have in the 
academy some industrial features and civi¢ 
organizations that will benefit greatly the 
social and moral conditions of the com- 
munity. There is a Y. M. C. A. for the 
boys with a membership of 67. They are 
students who have already finished high 
school and who cannot enter college, but 
are working where they can find work. 
Some are idle, and we have formed a bas- 
ketball team, football, and a musical club 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
' 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 


an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four of 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
fare. years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
feats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————eo— --—-_-- oO eer 


directed by your humble servant. They 
have Vesper services each day at the twi- 
light hour. They also have a dramatic 
club, debating team and a Glee Club. There 
will be a clinie held each month for diseas- 
ed children and pre-natal cases. This will 
greatly assist the neglected ones of our 
community. Sewing and cooking will be 
stressed as much as possible. We are 
lamentably short of dishes of all kinds and 
cooking utensils. 

The under-nourished children will he fed 
as soon as we can arrange. Our buildings 
are filled with girls and boys from rural 
districts and out of town students. We 
are in a position to touch a greater number 
of students; yet we regretted to give up 
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our literary work and the opportunity of 
teaching the Bible each day. In the public 
school they have devotional hour once a 
week. But naturally more stress is placed 
upon patriotic devotion than anything else. 
Our stress was placed upon religion and the 
teaching of the Bible. There never was a 
time when such schools were more needed 
than now. 


May the Lord send some friends to assist 
these schools financially. I am thanking 
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my friends for all they have done for us 
in the past, and in advance for their con- 
tinued interest in my work. I want them 
to feel that this past effort has enabled us 
to reach greater heights in our work here. 

Please remember us in your prayers. 
Yours with gratitude for past favors and 
hoping for a continuation and repetition of 
your gracious consideration in the future, 

Faithfully yours, 
Agnes E. Wolfe. 


| 


| Mrs. 


Dr. James Bryant Conant, 40, assumed 
office as the 23rd President of Harvard 
University Sept. 5. He began his new 
duties three weeks in advance of the 
opening of the academie year. 

President Carlos Manuel de Cespedes of 
Cuba and his Cabinet were overthrown 
Sept. 5 by enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy, less than a month after they had 
supplanted the regime of former President 
Gerardo Machado. It was a_ bloodless 
revolution and the government was taken 
over by a committee of five men selected 
by the soldiers and sailors. Warships were 
sent to the island by President Roosevelt 
to protect American interests. Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin was elected President 
by the revolutionary council Sept. 10. 

Three Rio Grande Valley cities of 
Brownsville, Harlingen and San _ Benito 
suffered from a terrific hurricane Sept. 5 
A number were killed, many hurt and the 
citrus crop wiped out. 

Fourteen persons were killed in a Erie 
Railway wreck Sept. 5 at Binghamton, 
N. Y. Many were injured. 

The number of families receiving unem- 
ployment relief in July was 267,607 less 
than the June total in 39 States for which 
figures are of record. The decrease is 
shown in statistics made public Sept. 6 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd will 
start from Boston on Sept. 25 on another 
exploration expedition to the Antarctic. 
The Admiral, who on Nov. 28, 1929, flew 
over the South Pole, will take 70 men 
on this expedition with the intention of 
remaining away 2 years. 

All Britain mourned the death of Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon, Sept. 8, former 
Foreign Minister of England. He was 71 
years old, and was the author of several 
books. 

King Feisal of Iraq, known to the 
Arabs as “Feisal the Fearless,” died at 
Berne, Switzerland, Sept. 8. He was 48 
years of age. His son, 21 years old, suc- 
ceeds him. He was proclaimed King in 
Bagdad the day his father died. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, mil- 
itant New York crusader of the 90’s and 
for a generation one of the moral leaders 
of that city, died Sept. 8 from a fall at 
the home of his nephew at Ventnor, N. J. 
He was 91. 

Federal Judge William Squire Kenyon 
died Sept. 9 at his summer home in Bath, 
Maine. He was formerly United States 
Senator from Iowa and was appointed to 
the Federal Bench in 1922. Judge Kenyon 
was 64 years old. 

Sleeping sickness continued its deadly 
march Sept. 10 in St. Louis, taking 7 
victims and sending the death list up in 
that city to 115. 

At the present rate of construction the 
United States will soon have a million 
miles of surfaced highway 8, according to 
a recent report. 

Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria has inti- 
mated that the only solution for the coun- 
try was creation of a Fascist State on 
Italian lines, but has left the dor open 
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die- 


for a choice between two courses 
tatorship and coalition. 

Ward T. Van Orman and Frank A. 
Trotter, James Gordon Bennet Cup _ bal- 
loonists missing for more than a week, 
were found near Sudbury, Ontario, Sept. 
11. Their balloon was wrecked in a tree. 
Both aeronauts were ill when found. 

A seore were injured in strike riots at 
dyeing plants in New Jersey, Sept. 11. 
Manufacture of silk textiles was virtually 
at a standstill. 

Maine, the first “bone dry” State, joined 
the parade for repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, Sept. 11. Maryland, Colorado and 
Minnesota followed the fashion on Sept. 
12. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Christian Enterprise Among Rural Peo- 
ple, by Kenyon L. Butterfield. 250 pp., 
$1.50. Cokesbury Press. 

After 30 years of leadership in the field 
of rural science and sociology. Dr. Butter- 
field gives us out of his rich and ripe ex- 
perience a book peculiarly timely in these 
days of the “new deal.” Here is a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation that the Church 
needs to know and practice. ie 


Growing Into Manhood, 
erson. 100 pp., $1. 
Girls Who Became Writers, 
and Frances Kirkland. 

Harpers. 

Steering by the Stars, by J. W. G. Ward. 

160 pp., $1.50. Revell. 

Here are three excellent little books in 
helping to interest young folks in things 
worth while. Their approach is correct and 
their pages are brimful of inspiration for 
adults as well as for youth. 


by Roy E. Dick- 
Association Press. 
by Winifred 
121 pp., $1. 


Faith. An Historical Study. By Stewart 
Means. Pages 334. Price $2.50. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 


The author of this volume is a distin- 
guished Episcopalian clergyman living in 
retirement, after his fruitful ministry of 
40 years in New Haven, Connecticut. It 
is interesting to learn that his book is 
the ripe fruit of a long and studious life 
whose foundations were laid by our own 
Philip Schaff. And it may well be that 
Dr. Means owes to the inspiration of his 
great teacher the outstanding merits of 
his work, which are historical knowledge 
and spiritual discernment. His aim is to 
trace the meaning of Faith, from Jewish 
antecedents to the New Testament era, and 
then, through the Christian centuries down 
to the present time. In 8 chapters we are 
given a vivid account of the most signifi- 
cant movements in the history of faith, 
and of the men who played the decisive 
part. The chapter on Aquinas will aid 
many to understand both the merit and 
the defect of the great Dominican. But 
the author is at his best in his portrayal 
of Luther’s position and power, and of 
the genius of Protestantism. The book is 
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Dept. of 
Religious 


Edueation 
(Ceachers College) 


HARING the full facilities 

and vast resources of the 

Teachers College, the 

Department of Religious 

Education offers courses 
leading towards degree of 


B. S. In Education 


Also graduate courses lead ng to degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
Also Courses in Specialized Work 
of Church Schoo! Departments 
Classes conducted in both day and 
evening with courses headed toward 
recognized degrees. 


Located in a great city —in the very midst 
of leading Churches, the School of The- 
ology, together with the Department of 
Religious Education, constitutes a literal 
laboratory of religious understanding. 


Address the Office of the Registrar 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


BROAD & MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA. 
ra 


The Sutton School 


of Singing and Dramatic Art 
Diploma Course in Dramatic Art. 


Two-year 


Class and Private Lessons—Day and Evening. 
Classes start October 2nd. 


GLADYS SUTTON, Director 
331 Presser Bldg. Rit. 4449 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


warmly recommended as a_ worthwhile 
monograph on the keyword of religion. 
—Theo. F. H. 


Ventures in Simpler Living. By Daniel 
Johnson Fleming, Professor of Missions, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The Polygraphie Company of America, 
Ine., New York. 1933. 

This splendid little volume of 166 pages 
is exactly what the title, “Ventures in 
Simpler Living,” implies. The author has 
collected, largely from the foreign mis- 
sion fields, various attempts made by con- 
scientious Christians to break down the 
economie and social barriers to the prac- 
tice of Christian brotherhood. 

Should one live on the same economic 
and social plane as those to whom he is 
endeavoring to interpret Christianity? 
Would such a course not be futile, inas- 
much as it would block the way to social 
progress? Is it part of the missionaries’ 
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duty to inspire by example as well as 


precept those to whom he ministers, to 
love beauty and to aspire to higher stand- 
ards of living? Is this a purely individual 
problem and is the attempt to determine 


the economic plane in life of necessity 
futile. Does Christian brotherhood con- 
sist in the sharing of life’s blessings and 
experiences? These and many other prob- 
lems are ably discussed. 

The volume raises a problem rather than 
solves it. This makes it all the more 
thought-provoking. Whether you are en- 
thusiastically interested in missions or 
simply struggling to find your way in this 
age of social and economi¢ confusion, you 
will find this little volume helpful. 

—L. E. Bair 


Sunshine and Victory, by Julian C. Mce- 
Pheeters. Cokesbury Press. $1. 121 pp. 
This beautifully printed and bound vol- 

ume is a fitting vehicle for the message of 

hope and encouragement which it contains, 
especially for sufferers from tuberculosis. 

The author, a Methodist preacher, was at- 

tacked by this disease in his early min- 

istry, and a large portion of the book is a 

stirring account of his successful battle 

for health. The remainder is devoted to 
the narrative of numerous other victims of 
and victors over this dread disease with 
whom he has come in contact. The note 
of religious faith that runs through the 
book is as valuable as the rational grounds 
for encouragement based on physical facts 
in the author’s experience. A. N. 8. 
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DR . FRANK N. BOYER 

In the passing of Frank Nagle Boyer, 
61, Tuesday, Sept. 5, the city of Reading, 
Pa., lost one of its best known and most 
useful citizens; a scholarly, genial gentle- 
man whose friendship was valued by all 
who were so fortunate as to know him. 
He was a loyal, true husband, father and 
brother. Ill two years from a nerve con- 
dition that could not be conquered, but 
his illness was bravely -borne until the 
kindly hand of death was finally placed 
upon him. For 32 years Dr. Boyer was 
a most successful druggist in the city of 
his birth, at Tenth and Spring Sts., Read- 
ing. His parents were Jacob and Margaret 
(Nagle) Boyer. He was married Oct. 30, 
1895, to A. Maude E., daughter of James 
E. and Mary (Wilt) Seiders, by Rev. W. 
R. -H. Deatrich, -D.D., deceased; -at- her 
Newport, Pa., home. 

Dr. Boyer was a member of Rajah Tem- 
ple, Elks, Odd Fellows, the Masonie Con- 
sistory, Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. He was a member of 
our Second Church, his pastor, Rey. E. L. 
Coblentz, D.D., being in charge of the 
funeral, in the Seidel funeral chapel. In- 
terment was made in Chas. Evans Ceme- 
tery, where five generations of his family 
lie sleeping. Surviving are his widow, 
one son, Franklin, Easton; one daughter, 
Miss Mary, and one brother, Howard 
Nagle Boyer, Reading; also by 3 grand- 
children. —M. P. D. 


MRS. EMMA LOUISE REBERT 


St. John’s Church, McKnightstown, lost 
a very deyout member in the passing of 
Mrs, Lawrence Rebert, July 15, at her 
home in McKnightstown, Pa., death being 
due to pneumonia. Mrs. Rebert was born 
Feb. 1, 1859. Her maiden name was Miss 
Emma Louise Knouse. On March 17, 1878, 
she and Mr. Rebert were united in mar- 
riage by Rev. Mr. Blackwelder. To this 
union were born 14 children; two of these 
preceded her in death. Mrs. Rebert is sur- 
vived by her husband, Mr. Lawrence Re- 
bert, and the following children: Robert 
C., Cashtown, Pa.; Allen E., McKnights- 
town, Pa.; Archie B., 282 Kent Road, 
Stonehurst, Pa.; Harry E., Barker, N. Y.; 


CHURCH MESSENGER 


LATEST BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
By H. G. Woop 


“Communism is the one living religion in the Western world 
today.” 

In this assertion of Middleton Murray we may detect the 
enthusiasm of the new convert. None-the-less, it is generally 
recognized that both at home and abroad Communism is now 
bidding most seriously for the allegiance of the masses. It 
has given millions a new ideal, a new hope. 

Will Communism replace Christianity? Is it un-Christian? 
Wherein do the two coincide and wherein do they cross swords? 
What of Communism as a way of life? 

This book deals graphically with questions that are on the 
lips of thousands and in the hearts of millions. It is a clear, 
cogent analysis of the philosophies of Jesus and of Karl Marx. Mr. Wood, who is an 
alert critic of social and religious affairs, sets down a brief outline of Marxism, traces 
the course of historical materialism, reviews class struggles and exploitation, and points 
the way to a Christian social policy. His discussion shows the truth and error in 
Communism and indicates what part of the Communist doctrine is congenial to the 
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Christian ethic. 


Mr. Wood is lecturer on the New Testament at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 


England. 


His other works include ‘‘Living Issues in Religious Thought.” $2.00 


WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? — A Study of the New Protestantism 


By JAMES GORDON GILKEY, author of Solving Life's Everyday Problems, 
Secrets of Effective Living, etc. 


What is New Protestantism? Has it a definite creed of its own? How is it different 
from old Protestantism? Will it be the religion of the future? 

This far-famed preacher believes it is time for liberal Christianity to state its creed, 
to show plainly wherein and why its beliefs differ from those of the nineteenth century. 
In this new and courageous book he gives a crystal-clear, inspiring explanation of New 


Protestantism and what it means. 


$1.50 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


By EpmMuNpD B. CuHaAFFEk, Director of Labor Temple, New York 


RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE 


MONTH FOR SEPTEMBER 


Must the Church be other-worldly? Never before, says Dr. Chaffee, have the Churches 
had such a tremendous opportunity to bring Christ’s Kingdom nearer to actuality. His 
forceful, pithy book shows specifically how the Churches can exert a positive, directing 


influence on our present changing industrial and social order. 


book. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress for Today ~ 


A deeply stimulating 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN THEOLOGY 


Second Series—Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 
A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


John Baillie, a thoughtful Scot transplanted in New York; William L. Sullivan, former 
Catholie priest; Eugene W. Lyman, philosopher of notable stature; Shailer Mathews, 
social enthusiast—these and other leaders of contemporary thought make their theo- 
logical confessions in this intimate and appealing book. 

Chats over coffee cups, long strolls through the countryside, spirited conversations late 
at night, confessions of homesickness and doubt—of such human substance is ‘‘Contem- 


porary American Theology” compounded. 


Sit down with these eleven men (William Adams Brown, Edward Scribner Ames, Luther 


Allan Weigle, Harris IF. Rall and others). 


Let them tell you for the first time of their 


pilgrimage. Let their ideas stimulate your religious thinking. 
In format uniform with the First Series, published a year ago. Each volume $3.00 


THE FINALITY OF JESUS FOR FAITH 


By THE Rey. PRINCIPAL ALEXANDER Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


The eminent Principal of New College, Edinburgh, inquires into the assertion made by 
the Christian faith that at one point in history a worth has appeared, an acquaintance 
with the ultimately real has been attained, a good achieved and made available, which 
leaves nothing more for the spiritual craving of man to desire. $2.00 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


1505 RACK STREET 


Perren W., Seven Stars, Pa.; Mrs. John D. 
Lower, McKnightstown, Pa.; John, Orr- 
tanna, Pa.; Orman, Orrtanna, Pa.; Dorsey 
B., Gettysburg, Pa.; Claire A., Orrtanna, 
Pa.; Paul K.; Orrtanna,aR: R. No. 2, Pa; 
and Mrs. Gerald Evey, 419 Washington 
Ave., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

It can be truly said of Mrs. Rebert that 
she was a faithful member of the Reform- 
ed Church. She was present at all of its 
services and willingly worked for its cause. 
For many years, Mrs. Rebert and her hus- 
band were engaged in farming, With all 
the duties of the farm and the many cares 
of a mother with a large family, she did 
not neglect their spiritual life. Through 
her Christian personality they were taught 
the eternal values of the Church which 


bears the name of her beloved Master. 
Truly, she was a good mother, In her com- 
munity, her home, and her Church, Mrs, 
Rebert was respected by all because of a 
character that spelled love, justice, peace. 
The voice of another expresses her life: 
“She was a good woman in our community. 
Her children were all the same to her. In 
fact, I never heard her speak ill of any- 
one.” 

The funeral service, conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. G. H. Koons, was held at her 
home in MéKnightstown, July 17, While 
her many friends were sad, they were 
grateful to.God that she had lived, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant: enter thou 


into the joy of thy Lord.” 
G. H. K. 


